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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In SrxTEEN CHaPTERS.—CuHaPTeR VI. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Chase had help about the corn-husking, never- | 
theless. 

After his talk with his father that evening, Lem 
Pavode came over to see 
him. Lem had met Tim 
Lankton, and learned of 
him that there was trouble 
between Chase and Worth. 
He came with his spelling- 
book, and this proposition : 

“If you'll drill me in the 
spelling-lessons, T’ll husk 
all the corn Worth promised 
to, and a good deal more.” 

“That will be jolly !” said 
Chase, glad of something 
to distract his mind. Se 
they took a lantern and 
the speller, and went to 
the barn, and sat down 
before the pile of un- 
husked ears. 

The light was placed 
on an overturned box, 
and the book laid open 
beside it, with a bright 
red ear across the leaves. 
And then the boys 
husked the corn, throw- 
ing the stripped ears 
in another pile behind 
them, while Chase 
glanced now and then at 
the’ outspread page, and 
pronounced words for Lem 
to spell. 

Then something hap- 
pened which Chase never 
knew of until long after- 
wards. When Tim went 
home to his brother with 
Chase’s message, Worth 
was mightily moved by it. 
He had been suffering in- 
tensely from the stab of 
Chase’s last words; and he 
now felt impelled to go 
over at once and have a 
talk with him. 

With this impulse he set out. He, too, longed 
for a reconciliation. He knew that he had been 
in the wrong; and he burned to set himself 
right. He would, at any rate, insist on doing his 
share of the corn-husking, and make an oppor- 
tunity for explanations and a renewal of friend- 
ship. 

“But if he still treats me with insolence,” he said 
to himself,—remembering with bitterness and hu- 
miliation what he had already borne,—“there’ll be 
a final outburst, and we are enemies forever !” 

With such mingled feelings he went up the lane 
and entered Mr. Atway’s yard. 

As he was passing the barn, the sound of voices 
and a light within attracted his attention. He 
stopped at the door, which was open a hand- 
breadth, and looked in. 

The rustling of the husks prevented his being 
heard; and the boys went on with their occupa- 
tion. All above and about them were the shadows 
of the great barn. But there was the bright core 
of radiating light, the figures of the young huskers, 
relieved in its warm glow, their animated faces, 
the piles of corn, and the open book with the red 
ear on it, beside the lantern. 

The boys husked, and laughed, and tossed 
the golden ears, and spelled the words of the 
lesson, wholly unconscious of the dark face out 
there in the night, peering upon them through the 
narrow opening of the doorway. 

Something fierce and wolfish came up in Worth’s 
breast as he watched and listened. This then was 
Chase! so long his faithful follower; who had al- 
ways appeared to him so frank and generous and 
true. 

After declaring that he would not compete for 
the prize, here he was studying for it with all his 
might. And after rudely flinging off an old friend, 
he was plotting against him with a new one. It 
was now Worth’s turn to look upon Chase asa 
traitor. 

“It was a mere pretence, to throw me off my 
guard, that he wouldn’t try for the prize. He has 





meant to try for it all the time. 
shall get it—not if I live!” 
And with this resolution Worth drew back from 


the opening, and fled away across the dark and | 


lonely ficlds. The next day, thanks to Chase’s 
drill, Lem was able to hold his position at the head 
of the class, and make the first count for the prize. 

Wednesday, Laura Fosdick kept the lead. There 











yas some changing of places below her; Lem, 
who had passed to the foot, came to Chase’s side 
about half-way up the class, and Worth was left 
at the head when Laura went down. 

The next day Worth came off victorious, and 
left but one between Chase and the head. But on 
Friday Chase easily became first, and just at the 
close of the exercise Lem walked up to his side. 

Only three or four words remained of the lesson. 
The last was cancel, and if it had been spelled cor- 
rectly at the foot of the class, Chase would have 
stood at the head that night. 

But Charley Budgett was at the foot, to which 
he constantly gravitated, like a water-logged stick 
to the bottom of a stream. The current of change 
from the head to the foot lifted him a point every 
day; but he was sure to sink back under the 
weight of the first hard word. 

“C-a-n, can,” he said, and stopped; then 
plunged recklessly forward, ‘‘s-i-/, si/, cansil.” 

“Wrong! next!” 

And the word came to Chase at the head of the 
class. This gave him an opportunity he had been 
eagerly looking for. He knew well enough how 
to spell the word. But with a brazen face, and in 
a bold voice, he gave it,— 

“C-a-n, can, c-i-l.” 

Everybody was astonished; nobody more so 
than Worth. 

“Why, Atway!” said the master, “you know 
better than that.” 

Chase grinned, but made no reply. 

“Next. Cancel.” . 

And Lem spelt the word right, as Chase had 
felt sure he would. That sent him above his 
champion, and left him a second time at the head. 
After school, boys and girls flocked about Chase. 

“OQ Chase! you did it a-purpose! you did it 
a-purpose !” they clamored. 

But nobody could make him say whether he did 
or not. Worth did not know what tothink. He 
was puzzled. 

“The evening huskings and spelling-lessons were 
kept up all that week. And it turned out that 


But he never | 





while Chase was helping Lem he was also helping | 
himself. He was sure not to let any one get above 
him, until in the regular routine he followed Lem 
to the foot; so that he too counted one for the 
prize. 

Toward the latter part of the following week 
something unexpected occurred. The corn being 
all husked, Chase had said to Lem, “Now you can 

take care of yourself, can’t you? Get 
your sister to drill you in the lessons.” 
To this Lem had agreed. And he 
studied as hard as ever. But for some 
reason he began to fall back. Again he 
stood next to Chase, who was at the 
head; and once again Chase waited for 





a chance to let him go up and make another 
count. 

The chance came with the word mudlein. 
gave Lem a nudge, and spelled boldly,— 

“M-u-l, mul, e-i-n.” 

Great sensation in the class. Lem was pale 
with apprehension. Worth’s dark eyes shone. 

“Next!” said the master. 

Poor Lem had spelled the word a dozen times 
the night before; but now, to save his life, he 
couldn’t remember the right way. 

The truth was, Chase had previously given him 
something besides drill; he had given him sym- 
pathy, spirit, that unaccountable something which 
sometimes passes from another mind to our own, 
and enables us to do what we could never do with- 
out it. From his sister Lem received no such aid. 

“M-u-l, mul, i-e-n,” he stammered, in a tremor 
of fright. 

A scowl and a shrug were the only signs of 
Chase’s irritation. Hardly anybody rejoiced at 
the failure, except, perhaps, Worth Lankton, who 
was watching like a lynx, ready to snap the word 
if it should come to him, and make a long stride 
to the head. Worth stood third from Lem. 

“Incorrect,” said the master, slowly and regret- 
fully. 

And the word passed to John Rich. 
1-i-e-n,” was John’s unlucky writing. 

Chase then saw only one pupil standing between 
him and fate,—that is, between him and Worth,— 
waiting to go up. 

That one was Laura Fosdick. He would gladly 
have given place to her, even if she had been com- 
peting for the pocket-rifle. But she was not; only 
the blue-and-gold volumes of Mrs. Browning were 
within the scope of her ambition. 

Laura was one of the best spellers in school, and 
if the word had come first to her, she would not 
probably have missed it. But she had had time 
to grow confused over it. 

She spelled it the same way Chase had spelled 
it in the first place, then saw instantly that she 
was wrong, and wished to correct herself. But it 
was too late. 

“I was thinking Chase spelt it m-u-l-l-e-i-n,” 
she said. ‘Of course I knew how to spell it!” 

Chase threw up his hand. 

“What is it, Atway ?” 

“That isn’t fair; she has told them below her 
how to spell it.” 

“And you are telling them that she has told 
them right,” said Master Cram. ‘“Lankton, will 
you spell the word just as you were prepared to 
before these last remarks were made ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Worth, promptly. 

He spelled the word in a strong, clear voice, and 
passed to the head. There he remained, and had 
the triumph that night of counting two above all 


Chase 


“ M-u-l- 





competitors. 


“T couldn’t help it,” Lem said, sorrowfully, to 
Chase, after school. 

“IT know you couldn't,” replied Chase, hiding 
his chagrin. “But you mustn’t Iet such a thing 
happen another time. I just gave myself away, 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t do it again,” said Lem. “You mustn't 
depend on me; for I—I’m afraid I can’t keep up.” 

“You must keep up!” exclaimed Chase. 

He said all in his power to restore the boy’s fail- 
ing courage. At the same time, he secretly re- 
solved to put himself forward and take the prize 
himself if Lem should fall back. 

And fall back the unlucky fellow did from that 
time rapidly enouh. Help from his sister, cheer- 
ing words from Chase, 
availed little. He had 
exhausted his strength, 
and it was not long be- 
fore he was fourth, and 
then fifth, in the list of 
competitors. 

Worth continued 
first, and Chase second, 
in competition for the 
first prize. One by one 
the other pupils, who 
had sct out with some 
hope of gaining it, gave 
up; so that, before the 
end of a month, they 
two were left alone in 
the race, 

There was no open 
quarrel between them; 
but there was intense 
rivalry and secret resentment still. They joined in 
the same sports with the other boys, but had as 
little to do with each other as possible. One day, 
Worth could not help taunting Chase with his 
former pretence. 

“I thought you were not going to try for the 
prize,” he said, with a sneer. 

“Well, I’m not,” Chase replied, with a pro- 
voking laugh. “I am going to get it without 
trying.” 

“Let’s see you!” exclaimed Worth, defiantly. 

“You shall have that satisfaction if you'll wait 
patiently,” said Chase. “But don’t be in a burry ; 
there’ll be time enough before the winter is 
over.” 

It now appeared that the offer of prizes was pro- 
ducing very different results from those anticipat- 
ed by Mr. Pavode and Master’ Cram. If the 
school was learning to spell, it was not from unu- 
sual study, but from watching the game between 
the real competitors. 

The system worked with the girls much in the 
same way as with the boys. Laura Fosdick and 
Susan Webb soon distanced all the rest, and had 
the field to themselves. , 

In the strife for the pocket-rifle and ‘Mrs. 
Browning,” these four gave their days and nights 
to their spelling - books, to the neglect of other 
studies. And certainly, in the case of the two 
boys, far more serious evils resulted from the 
struggle. 

In justice to Chase, however, it must be said 
that, in comparison with Worth, he was really 
not “trying” very hard. He did not spend half so 
much time over his spelling-book, although he, 
too, gave to it more than he could afford. 

Worth continued to lead him by two points, un- 
til, one day, they were in a list of words ending in 
eous and tous, preceded by c or ¢. 

These slight differences in syllables pronounced 
alike made havoc with the class; and at last 
Worth himself at the head failed on contuma- 
cious. 

The word reached Chase, four places below him. 
Now Chase had not studied the lesson so much as 
Worth had, but he had studied it in a different 
way. He had fortified his memory by association. 
Thus he had connected in his mind cetaceous with 
cetacean; ostentatious with ostentation; and in like 
manner contumacious with contumacy; the cy of 
the latter word guiding him to the cz of its deriva- 
tive. 

He accordingly spelled the word with easy con- 
fidence, and walked above Worth to the head. 

As he had passed from the head to the foot only 
the evening before, this was a more brilliant tri- 
umph than Worth had achieved when he went 
above him on the word mudlein. 

It was a heavy blow to Worth. He was now 
but one point ahead; and the possibility of losing 
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even that filled him with consternation. From 


that day he studied his spelling-lessons harder 


than ever. 

At last the speller was finished. Worth still 
stood above Chase; and he wished that the prizes 
might be awarded then and there. 
still remained before the winter school would close, 
and Master Cram decided that a review of the | 
book was next in order. 

In going over the old lessons, it was found that 
the good spellers never failed on a really hard 


word; the more contorted its orthography, the | 


more firmly it remained fixed in the memory. 


But now and then a seemingly simple word would | 


3ut a week | 


| diately before them, looking over John’s finger on 

the page. 
| Chase spelled, however (so he always declared), 
| precisely as he was going to do before Lem made 
his sign. And the master said,— 

“Correct! Chase Atway, you have won the 
| prize.” 
(To be continued.) 

—" 

OUR LIFE. 


| 

| The riddle of our Life we cannot guess; 

| From toil to toil we haste, 

And in our sweetest joy some bitterness 
Of secret pain we taste. 


| scumicancseesaliinuteesamamans 
trip even the best. - : For the Companion, 
Both Worth and Chase made curious failures, 
WITHOUT A HEART. 


that week ; but the words they missed being spelled 


by others of the class standing between them, they | 


did not change places. 

And so came the last day of school, and the last 
exercise in spelling, which was to decide the ques- 
tion of the principal prize. 

As Laura Fosdick was four points above her 


only rival among the girls, she rested in the sweet | 


assurance that the “Mrs. Browning” was hers. 
But the struggle between the competitors for 
the pocket-rifle was not yet over. Worth still led 
by a single point. 
But Chase now stood at the head, and if he 
kept his place that day, there would be a tie be- 
tween them. 


The word separate swept the class, and brought | 


Worth, who had passed to the foot the night be- 
fore, once more to Chase’s side. Then the master 
made this proposition : 

“Since you are all out of the competition except 
Atway and Lankton, I think, to save time, I will 
now put out words only to them.” 

This was agreed to; and all but 
went to their seats. 

“And now,” said Master Cram, “since neither 
of you can win the prize if Atway keeps his posi- 
tion, I propose that the first miss shall 
tween you.” 

“That is all right,” said Chase. 

But Worth, fearing to lose the slightest advan- 
tage, raised objections. 


decide be- 


“If he misses, and T go up, and stay up, I win 
the prize, any way,” he argued. “But if IT miss, 
standing where I am, I don’t lose anything, and 
he don’t gain anything.” 

“But neither of you will be clearly entitled to 
the prize,” replied Master Cram. 

“Yes,” Worth insisted, “I ought to take it, for 
if he makes his point, he goes below me and I am 
still ahead.” 


“But you don’t make another point, for there is | 
“And | 


no school to-morrow,” said Master Cram. 
your position don't show that you are the best 
speller, for you will remember that he voluntarily 


went below you at the start, when he was entitled | 


to a place above.” 

“But he 
Worth. 

“Yes,” rejoined Chase promptly; “and I don’t 
claim anything on that account. Let him have it 
all his own way.” 

The master insisted, 

“I think the plan I propose is perfectly fair; 
and I will leave it to a vote of the class. I will 
give out words with perfect impartiality; and 
when one misses a word, the other, if he spells it 
correctly after him, takes the prize.” 

This plan was submitted to the class, and there 
was a unanimous vote in its favor. Worth did 
not vote at all; but looked his dissatisfaction. 

Then the spelling began. The class, the whole 
school indeed, watched the game with intense in- 


gave his place away!” exclaimed 


terest; some with their spellers open, endeavoring | 


to follow the master as he skipped from page to 
page. 

Chase came near going down on innuendo, but 
caught himself just in time, and slipped in the » 
he had barely escaped omitting. 

“It is sometimes spelt without the second »,” he 
said, laughing. 


“Yes, but incorrectly, according to our author- 


ity,” said the master, turning the leaves. “Insep- 
arability.” 

Worth spelled correctly. 

“Impenetrability.” 

Chase also spelled without a mistake. Master 


Cram was about turning the leaves again, but 
paused to pronounce—* Indefensibility. 
Worth hesitated. 
John Rich had now had time to find the page; 
and he put his finger on the word. Lem Pavode 
looked over his shoulder and saw it. 






Now Lem, since he had given up the prize, was, 
in the ardor of his gratitude, extremely anxious 
that Chase should get it, and he was, perhaps, the 
most excited spectator of the game. 

Worth, flushed and agitated, drawing deep, 
unequal breaths, deliberated long; then 
tured,— 

“In, in, d-e, de, f-e-n, fen” — 


ven- 


Here, unhappily, his mind ran off on the familiar 
ending of the previous words,—ability, and he 
proceeded, as if he had been treading among eggs, 
—**s.@, 34, b-i-l, bil °—— 

No need of his going further. He knew by the 
sensation in the school, and especially by the 
gleam of joy that lighted up Lem’s face, that he 
had made a fatal blunder. 

Lem could not refrain from screwing up one eye, 
to indicate the letter missed. Worth saw it. Un- 
fortunately, Chase saw it, too; for Lem sat imme- 


the two rivals | 


“A girl without a heart!” exclaimed a lady as 
she looked after a beautiful departing gucst. 

“I’ve heard of a ‘man without a country,’ and 
of ‘a man without a shadow,’ but I don’t think a 
person could live without a heart!” said the niece 
of the lady. 

“T don’t mean the organ we share in common 
with the lion and the ox. I used the word ‘heart’ 
in a highersense. [ can easily believe that the girl 
who boasts of the offers she has refused, and the 
mortification she has inflicted on those who have 
| paid her the highest compliment a man can pay a 
woman, could play the cruel hoax of which Junie 
just boasted. If there had been a spark of human- 
ity in her heart, she would have spared poor Roy 
West the fresh disappointment from which he is 
| now suffering—if her mean and cruel letter has 
| reached him !” said the lady. 
| And what had this rich and beautiful girl done 
| for which this gentle woman was censuring her so 


severely ? 

She had a lovely friend—unlovely girls often 
| have very lovely friends—named Maud Weston. 
| Maud had a boyish lover, whose visits her father 
| had forbidden because of a business feud with his 

father. Maud’s own thoughts were more on her 

books than on lovers, and like an honest and gen- 
erous girl, she said so, kindly, to Roy, who was 
| then preparing for a voyage, and a winter in Cuba 
| for his health 
| Unwisely, but very naturally, Maud told all that 
| had passed to Junie Sewall,—the flirt,—dwelling 
| with regret on the deep fecling the young fellow 
| had manifested in the matter. 
| Now, as his time for sailing approached, it oc- 
| curred to Junie that she could get some fun out of 
him, as she had done out of those who had placed 
| themselves at her mercy. 
| She sat down to her richly carved desk, and 
wrote, 

“Mr. West,—A friend of Miss Weston feels very 
sure that she has repented the words she said to 
you at your last meeting. If vou have suffered 
from them, she has suffered more. Pardon her 
apparent coldness, and do not leave your native 
land without seeing her. Her father is severe, but 
she is true to you.” 


Of course this roused hope in the poor fellow’s 
heart; and against the advice of his mother and 
sisters, he insisted on driving out alone that after- 
noon,—a thing he had not done for a month. 

He was not prepared for the look of surprise 
with which Maud met him. “I’m sorry you came 
again, Roy,” she said, with a rather stately air. 
“Father will be displeased—and—blame me,—and 
—and—besides, I did not care to see you again 

myself.” 

The poor fellow had no heart to begin a defence 
of his apparent intrusion. He drew the note 
from his pocket, and said only, “This is why I 
came, Maud.” 


She read it with deepening color; and then, giv- 
ing him her hand very kindly, said, “Roy, this is a 
cruel hoax, and I feel indignant, both on my own 
account and yours,—for you are my friend yet. 
I know who wrote this, and I will never call her 
my friend again! 1 hope you will have a pleas- 
ant voyage, Roy, and come home well in the 
| spring. Good-by.” 
| ‘They shook hands and parted kindly. But 
there was a look of terrible exhaustion on poor 
Roy’s face as he took his reins and drove towards 
home. He was not only disappointed, but he was 
vexed and chagrined to think that any woman 
was so mean and cruel as to make sport of what 
was so sacred to him. 

Nor could he relieve his mind by talking of the 
matter at home. No one there knew his feelings 
towards his school-friend; and he was a young 
man now, and no longer a school-boy, to carry 
his complaints and grievances to his mother and 
sisters. 





The next day he wis restless and feverish; and 
| the family thought he had injured himself by 
driving when he was so weak. “But he would go 
alone, and no one could help it,” said his mother 
to the physician. 

He had had more than one attack of hemorrhage, 
and his physician feared another. He called in a 
friend to consult with him. He saw only nervous 
prostration, and felt sure he would rally before the 
time for sailing. 

While medical skill and family love were doing 
everything possible to strengthen him, he an- 
nounced one day that he was not going to Cuba. 
He said he dreaded the effort, that he had not 
strength to take the journey to the steamer; and 
besides that, he did not want to go—that Massa- 
chusetts climate was native air for him, and thot 
| if he could not live here, with all his home com- 

forts, he certainly could not live in Havana with- 
out them. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





His father argued and his mother pleaded; but 
his purpose was fixed. His only reply to their ar- 
guments was,— 

‘Please never say ‘Cuba’ to me again; but let; 
ine stay here in my own room in peace.” } 

One night Junie Sewall was roused from her | 
healthful sleep by the sound of a horse’s feet, and | 
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housework and sewing 
range. 

So it happened that on Debby, who had no 
special pretensions to keep up, fell too many of 
the burdens which should have divided 
among the three. 

Thus, the next morning, catching something of 


were quite out of her 


been 


by the pulling of the doctor’s bell opposite her the discussion about rufties and plaitings still go- 





home. She rose and looked out into the clear, 
calm moonlight, and heard a man say,— 

“They want you to come as soon as possible. 
Mrs. West thinks he’s sinking very fast.” 

“Oh dear!” she said, “I’m afraid that’s Roy. 
Poor fellow! how hard it is for one so young, and 
full of—happiness? No, he isn’t happy; but he’s 
young and loves life. How hard to give itup! I 
do pity him! I wish I hadn’t—but that was only 
fun; I meant no harm. Poor fellow!” 

And “the girl without a heart” went back to 
her soft pillow, and in five minutes was sleeping as 


serencly as if there were neither sorrow, nor sick- | 


ness, nor death in the world. 
Next morning the village people were startled 


by the solemn tolling of the bell—*One, Two, | 
Three !”’—through all the years of infancy, child- 


hood, early youth to manhood; ceasing its solemn 
clanging, which echoed from the hills around, at 
“Twenty-three !” 

Men stopped each other on the street, or asked 
in stores and post-office, “Who did the bell toll 
for?” and were answered,- 

“Tt’s David West’s son that was to sail soon for 
Cuba. He died of consumption. He rode out 
only ten days ago, and drove the horse himself.” 

There is no doubt that Roy was in consump- 
tion; and that his life was waning fast when Junie 
Sewall played that cruel hoax upon him. That 
was not the cause of his death, but it surely has- 
tened it. 

Who would care to bear about in her heart the 
memory of such an act—to feel that she had 
wounded a dying heart, and marked it with a 
sear that was carried to the grave ? 

Moral principle does not pertain alone to mat- 
ters of business. It is seen in the intercourse be- 
tween brothers and sisters, between schoolmates, 
between pupils and teachers; and between friends 
and associates in after life. 

Mrs. J. D CHapLin. 
+O 
TO GOD. 
Time flies: 
But with what wings? 
With angel wings it tries 
To lift low things 
Up from the heavy sed, 
Up from earth’s griefs to God! 
+r ° 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD MILL. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Ward was busy with her basket of mend- 
ing, and Debby was sewing on a pinafore for the 
twins; it makes no difference which twin—they 
had everything in common. 

Debby was only fifteen, and full of life and 
health, and it was a summer afternoon, and I will 
not say that she did not envy the bee which flew 
in and out as he pleased, and pussy chasing the 
butterfly in the front yard, and the butterfly which 
so easily darted out of pussy’s reach, and looked 
triumphantly down from its perch on a rose or 
syringa; but if Debby had any such feeling, she 
kept it to herself, and stitched away patiently on 
the pinafore. 

Presently a quick step was heard, and Lucia 
burst into the room, holding a note high in the air. 

“O mother!” exclaimed she, “we are all invited 
to spend the day with the Shellebargers. Here is 
anote from Annette. There’s to be boating on 
the pond, and archery on the lawn, and a party in 
the evening, and who do you think is to be there ?” 

“T am sure I can’t guess,” said her mother. 

“Professor Von Moltke, just returned from a 
voyage round the world,” said Lucia. 

“Oh, how delightful!” exclaimed Debby, drop- 
ping the pinafore, and looking up with a bright 
face. 

“And now, mother, I must set my wits to work 
and think up something to wear,” continued Lucia. 
“What are you going to wear, Matilda?” to her 
sister, who now entered the room with a slow and 
somewhat stately step. 

“Indeed, I have not thought about it,” said Ma- 
tilda. 

“T might have known such vanities were beneath 
your notice,” laughed Lucia; “but they are not 
beneath mine. As it’s an all-day affair, I think 
my white bunting will be the most suitable of any- 
thing I have, but it needs ever so much done to it. 
Come, Debby, you'll have to help me; the twins 
can wait—I can’t.” 


“Go and help your sister, Debby,” said Mrs. | 
Ward, in reply to Debby’s questioning glance, and | 


the two younger sisters were soon deep in the 
mysteries of the toilet, while the elder retired to a 
window-seat, with a volume of travels in her hand. 
“Posting herself for the professor,” said Lucia, 
looking up from a lapful of satins and laces. 
Lucia had claims to beauty; it was not strange, 
therefore, that she felt some solicitude as to its 


ing on, Clarence innocently asked,— 
“And what are you going to wear, Debby ?” 

| Mrs. Ward said, “I really don’t see how I can 
| spare Debby. I have a great deal to do to-day, 
and the twins can’t be left to themselves.” 

“Yes, we can; I can take care of Berty, and 
Berty can take care of me,” said Clarence, bravely ; 
upon which Debby stooped and kissed the little 
speaker, but no one else noticed him. 

“Debby doesn’t usually care much for such 
things,” said Matilda, “and besides, Annette be- 
longs to the graduating-class, and so do most of 
her friends. I am sure J would stay at home if ! 
| could be of any use; but you know you always 
say Iam in the way if I undertake to help you, 
mamma.” 

“And so you are,” replied Mrs. Ward. 

“And I should like to meet Professor Von 
Moltke,” said Matilda. 

“Would it really be a great disappointment to 
you, Debby, to give up the visit?” asked Mrs. 
Ward. 

“Not if you wish it, mother,” said Debby, and 
she tried to speak cheerfully, but there was a slight 
; quaver in her voice. 

“Then, if you are not going, do just finish sewing 
| on this velvet, and baste in my laces,” said Lucia. 
|*I do so want to practise that new sonata—of 
course I shall be asked to play—I always am, and 
I should so hate to break down before Professor 
Von Moltke.” 

“Now it’s all decided, I must say I think it’s 
just as well,” said Matilda; “for though I would 
| hot have mentioned it had mamma made no ob- 
jection to your going, I do think two are enough 
| to go from one family.” 
| Soin due time Matilda and Lucia were driven 
|away to the Shellebargers, leaving Debby to re- 
| duce to order the disorder they had left behind, to 
| help her mother in the kitchen, and keep the twins 
| from falling into the duck pond. 

If a few tears fell on the furniture she was dust- 
ing, do not blame her; they were not altogether 
due to the disappointment of losing a day’s amuse- 
ment, but partly to the greater disappointment of 
not seeing and hearing Prof. Von Moltke, an op- 
portunity she felt that she might never have again. 
But no one saw the tears, and in half an hour’s 
time her mother heard her singing blithely, and 
said to herself,— 

“How strange it is that that child cares so little 
for society. Either of the other girls would have 
sulked all day, but she doesn't seem to mind it at 
all.” 

Pretty soon the twins came running up stairs, 
and after a rather boisterous expression of their 
joy at having her ‘all to themselves,” they re- 
minded her of a promise she had once made to 
take them to the old mill—a very picturesque spot 
about a mile distant. 

“We can get lots of flowers, and checkerberries, 
and I know where there’s a ground-sparrows’ 
nest.” 

“But we won’t touch the eggs, only look at 
"em. You will go, won’t you, Debby ?” 

Debby smiled, and said, “Yes, if mother is will- 
ing.” 

As mother was not only willing, but in her se- 
cret heart rather pleased to be rid of her “trouble- 
some comforts” a few hours, and yet feel that they 
were safe and happy, she gave a ready consent. 
So after dinner the three set forth, avoiding the 
highway, and taking the path through the woods, 
—for the woods were always a delight to Debby, 
and now her spirits rose as she inhaled their fra- 
grance and felt their shadowy influence. 

Arrived at the mill, she seated herself on a 
mossy stone, and taking out the drawing mater- 
ials which she had brought with her, she began to 
sketch the ruin, leaving the boys to amuse them- 
selves. 

She had little difficulty in drawing the outlines 
of the mill, but when it came to the tall pine-tree 
which grew some twelve feet in front, and which 
was a marked feature of the scene, in spite of all her 
| efforts, it would look as if it grew out of the roof. 
| While puzzling over this, she was suddenly 
| aroused by acry anda splash. She knew, by in- 
| stinct, what had happened. One of the boys had 
fallen into the water. She threw down pencil and 
paper and ran to the brook, which she reached 
just in time to see a gentleman dragging Berty to 
| the bank. 

“Now we're all right, my little man,” said the 
gentleman kindly, “but hereafter, always remem- 
| ber to ‘look before you leap.’” 

Then seeing Debby, he raised his hat, and said, 
“To not be alarmed, miss. He is not hurt, anda 
| little ducking will do him no harm.” 
| “He might have been hurt, but for you,” said 

Debby. “I don’t know how to thank you enough, 
| and I was so careless. What were you trying to 





adornment. But Matilda, on the contrary, was of | do, darling?” kneeling beside Berty and putting 


the literary genus; she knew three languages be- 
sides her own; had “views” on most of the stirring 
questions of the day, and sometimes wrote poetry. 
The trifles which occupied ordinary minds could 
not be supposed to interest her, and she accord- 
ingly dressed with severe, not to say elaborate, 
plainness, while anything so commonplace as 


| her arms round him. 
| ‘We were trying to get that nice willow limb to 
| make a whistle of,” said Clarence. ‘We’ve made 


| ever so many, but we can’t get the squeal in.” 
“That is a very important thing in a whistle,” 

| said the gentleman, reaching up for the desired 

‘limb. “Now let me try; I’m famous on whistles.” 
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“There,” said he, after working a few minutes— 
the boys watching eagerly that they might learn 
the secret; “there, I think you’ll find that has the 
squeal in it.” 

And so it had; and what is more, the boys 
found that by imitating him exactly, they could 
make one themselves. Then he picked up the 
paper which Debby had dropped. 

“Oh, don’t look at it! it’s dreadful!” said Deb- 
by, blushing, “that old tree. I could do nothing 
with it!” 

“The sketch—it is not bad; but the tree—I think 
we can manage that if you’ll allow me.” 

A few skilful touches, and there was the old 
mill, true to the life, with the tree transplanted to 
its proper position. 

“He knows everything!” cried Clarence, admir- 
ingly, poking his head between Debby’s and the 
gentleman’s to look at the sketch. 

“Yes, everything!” echoed Berty. 

‘“‘Far from it,—very little compared with what I 
would like to know,—but I have lived a good 
while, and ought to have picked up something. I 
suppose, now, I seem to you a very old man.” 

“Not so very,” said Clarence; “not older than 
my father.” 

“That is well,” said the gentleman, laughing; 
then looking about him musingly,—*‘I love to 
come here. It is like a spot I knew in Germany— 
the dear fatherland !" (which he pronounced fader- 
land). 

“Have you been to Germany ?” cried Clarence. 

“Many times. I was born there.” 

“Then you must be a great traveller,” said Clar- 
ence. 

“What should you say if I should tell you that 
I had travelled quite round the world?” said the 
gentleman, smiling. 

‘dave you, though ?” asked Berty. 

“Hush, don’t question him!” whispered Debby. 

“Do not check them, please,” said he. “I like it.” 

And now, so interesting did the conversation 
become, as he told them of many of the wonderful 
things he had seen, that it was almost sunset be- 
tore Debby thought about going home. Then she 
started up suddenly, and after thanking the gen- 
tleman for all his kindness, would have said good- 
evening, but he said,— 

“Tf you please, I shall walk home with you.” 

This he did, and at the gate he said, “Now I 
think it is but fair that I should know the name 
of my little friend.” 

“Deborah ,Ward.” 


On recovering his nerve, the gambler restored 
the money taken from his victim and hastened to 
the assistance of the lady. A mutual recognition 
appeared to ensue between the gambler and the 
party, and the mecting was evidently a sad one. 

The remaining passengers in the car perceived 
sufficient to understand that an erring son had un- 
expectedly met with his parents, and that car was 
relieved of further swindling attempts the re- 
mainder of the passage.—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. 

———_—_—_<@)>——_—_—_—_ 
BE KIND, BOYS. 
Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 
Be gentle in manners and mind, boys; 
‘The man gentle in mien, 


Words and temper, I ween, 
Is the genuine truly retined, boys! 


— i 


For the Companion. 
HARE AND HOUNDS. 

Base-ball had grown so stale with us boys in the *fit- 
ting class” at the Adams Academy, that last fall term 
we took up for exercise in its place, Ware and Hounds. 

So much sport came out of this game, and it gave us 
such good sound training in running, that I am led to 
write a few words concerning the game, and the laugh- 
able adventures which attended our last ‘‘run.”” 

As /are and Hounds is a comparatively new game 
with American boys, perhaps it may be well to tell 
what it is. As the name hints, the game is a chase by 
two or three lads, chosen as the hounds, after an equal 
number of other boys who run as the hares. 

It can be played by two, or by a dozen, players. 





“T shall not forget. I am indebted to you fora} 
pleasant afternoon, Miss Deborah, and since you | 
have shown an interest in foreign countries, I | 
shall sometime send you a book of travels, by your 
leave. My name is Von Moltke.” 

Then he bowed and walked away. 

Matilda and Lucia returned from their visit fa- 
tigued, and on the whole, disappointed. It was 
pleasant enough, but Prof. Von Moltke did not 
come till late. and when he did come, there was 
such a crowd about him that they were not even 
introduced. 

“How did he look ?” asked Debby. 

“Oh, he wasn’t much to look at,” said Lucia,— 
“old as the hills; fitty, at least, long, light mus- 
tache, and a pair of spectacles. He looked like a 
gentleman, though.” 

“And a scholar,” added Matilda. 

Debby’s heart beat high. The very description 
of her Von Moltke. Could it be that he and the 
learned professor were one and the same ? 

All doubts were set at rest when, one morning, 
a volume of “Von Moltke’s Travels” arrived, di- 
rected to Miss Deborah Ward, and bearing on the 
fly-leaf the words, “To my little friend. From 
the Author.” 

In after years, when Debby, with justifiable 
pride, showed the book and told the story, the 
twins were sure to add,— 

“And he taught us how to make a whistle with 
a squeal in it.” 

_ +> 
A LOST SON FOUND. 

There are many erring sons wandering up and 
down the earth far from home and maternal teach- 
ings. Seldom, however, is one surprised, as was 
this one, in the midst of sin by a mother’s shriek. 
Let us hope that the lost son was indeed “found,” 
and that he came to himself. 

Among the passengers on the overland train 
bound for San Francisco, one day last week, was 
an ex-Governor of the State of Tennessee, accom- 
panied by his family. 

At one of the smaller stations of the Central 
Pacific Road, a short distance this side of Ogden, 
the train was boarded by one of the gambling 
sharps that infest the line, on the lookout for vic- 
tims to fleece, by means of the swindling devices 
practised by the thievish crew. 

The fellow succeeded in robbing one of the pas- 
sengers of the better part of his travelling capital, 
when the transaction attracted the attention of 
other passengers, and some commotion ensued. 

The affair not occurring in San Francisco, there 
were no police there to protect the gambler, and 
he was seized and a fierce demand made for the 
restoration of the plunder, with a drawing of pis- 
tols and threats of dire vengeance. 

In the midst of the tumult a lady in the car gave 
a shriek and fell into a swoon. It was the wife of 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee. 

The attention of the gambler was drawn to the 
incident, and immediately his pistol fell from his 


playing, however,—three for Hares and three for Hounds, | 
—is the most convenient number; though a pack of 
eight or ten Hounds after as many Hares’, makes the 
game very lively as well as noisy. 

A uniform for the players, though not strictly neces- 
sary, is yet very desirable; for it gives character to the 
game and adds a great deal to its picturesqueness and, 
indeed, to the fun. 

Caps, at least, with long ears, for the Hares, and some- 
thing similarly devised for the Hounds, should not be 
neglected. 

In the matter of uniform, white suits for the Hares in 
the late fall and winter are most appropriate; while 
the colors for the Hounds will naturally be suggested by 
looking at a pack of fox hounds. But whatever is done 
in the matter of uniform, good strong, yet light and 
easy, shoes must not be forgotten. 

For giving the ‘‘scent,” each Hare must carry, either at 
his right or left hip, a large-mouthed sack, containing 
either white paper cut up into fine pieces, or white 
beans. Ona windy day it is better to use beans and 
not paper. At other times the paper bits are gencrally 
chosen because they are much lighter. 

Giving the scent involves one of the honorable points 
of the game. If the Hare is tricky, he can easily leave a 
poor trail, or give a wrong scent at any of his doub- 
lings. 

The fair way to do, is to so throw out the paper bits, 
or the beans, as to enable the Hounds to follow without 
very much difficulty. This is the only way the run can 
be made to result satisfactorily. The Hounds have a 
fair right to “growl” if they cannot follow on the scent, 
at speed. 

Some general idea of the “course” they are to run 
may be given the Hounds by the Hares at the outset, as 
also of the distance to be gone over. <A three-mile “trun” 
is long enough to begin with. Four miles out and back 
is deemed a fair run; but I hear of five and six and even 
eight-mile heats. 

This latter distance has, I believe, been several times 
covered by Harvard boys during the past autumn. 

The rule we adopted in our academy was to give the 
Hares five minutes start by the watch. Frequently 
from five to seven minutes is adequate time. 

It will always be an object with the Hares to choose 
such a route, and to “double” in such a way, that the 
Hounds will be compelled to run purely on the scent: 
in other words, the Hares should keep out of sight; for 
from the moment the Hounds are able to pursue on 
sight, they have an immense advantage. 

The object of the Hares in the game is, of course, to 
run the course and get to the starting-point without be- 
ing caught—and also to gain as much time on their 
original five, or seven, minutes start as possible. 


Six | 
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standing invitingly against the wall; and as after as- 
cending it, the Hares thoughtfully drew the ladder up 
and set it down on the other side, the Hounds had no 
small ado to scale the wall. That stroke of practical 
wit, however, was ruled unfair, I believe. 

It is deemed right for the Hounds to run only on the 
scent; but of course it is quite impossible to get them 
to do so when once they have sighted the Hares ahead, 
or feel sure that by a ‘‘cut-off” they can save a hundred 
yards or 80. 

Rufe Melcher, one of our fellows, who always ran as 
Hound, grew so sagacious in this matter of cut-offs, 
that it was almost impossible for a Hare to get in ahead 
of him, even if the Hare was a flecter runner. 

Rufe certainly was an expert in this. He had so good 
a head for topography as to be able to divine almost ex- 
actly where the Hares would come out at different 
points of the generally indicated route. 

Confident in his inferences, he did not heed doublings, 
but by a series of judicious cut-offs, kept himself fresh 
for the last mile. In this way, time and again he over- 
hauled us upon the home-stretch, in spite of our utmost 
| endeavors to distance him. 

Of course, cut-offs are ruled unfair; but it is not pos- 
sible always to prove that they are made; and on the 
whole, it is better for the Hare to run in a way to make 
them of as little avail as possible against him. 

To satisfactorily win the game, the Hare must be 
quick-witted enough not to get caught, and bright 
enough to allow the Hound to use all the tricks he is 
capable of playing. No claim of foul play can quite rub 
out the disgrace of being led up to the goal by the ear 
—as caught. 








| 
| 


| We made a run every week and sometimes twice a 


week, all through October and November. My room- 


mate—Edgar Frost—and I ran 
Hares. Here allow me to say in ec im- 
mendation 


as 


of this game, that we 
both developed a long “wind” for 
running, and felt no evil effects from 
the exercise. 

It has given us a better training 
than the game of base-ball gave in a 
like space of time in the previc us 
autumn; and on the whole, I think it a royal game in 
every respect for school-boys, who must sit many hours 
each day. 

For a time, 2s arcs, we practised duubling a good 
deal, through the village and among the farms and cart- 
roads just outside of the town. But with Rufe Melcher 
after us, as Hound, we soon gave that up. In fact, we 
found we must change our mode of running; for he 
overhauled us three times out of four in our runs during 
the first fortnight in October, 1879. 

So, in changing our tactics, we led the Hounds straight 
to Heron Pond, a mile and a half away, and then round 
it, with no dodging and no chance for cut-offs. 

It is not a very wide pond, but is nearly three miles 
in length. So that on the whole, we gave the Hounds 
rather over nine miles of good honest running that day, 
with no chance for cut-offs. The result was, that we 
came in to the goal ten minutes ahead. 

The next heat, we gave them the same course. To 
our dismay, when round to within hc!f a mile of “home,’ 
we saw those Hounds closing in on us not a hundred 
yards behind. 

We barely reached the goal in time to avoid being 
caught. There was something in this result that we 
did not understand; and a day or two after, we heard 
that the Hounds had been seen crossing the pond ina 
boat about a mile below the upper end of it. Thus 
by a third of a mile of boating, they had cut off two 
good solid miles of our running. 

No wonder they were fresh on the home stretch. 

We did not say anything, however, and let them sup- 
pose we did not know of their trick. The following 
Saturday, another run was made, and we led them on 
the self-same course. The white beans of the old scent 
lay so plentifully on our route that there was no need 
to scatter fresh ones. 

About a mile below the place where the Hounds had 
made their cut-off across the pond, we Hares got a boat 
and crossed over the pond, thus gaining two miles on 
them. 

This time it was trick for trick, cut-off against cut-off. 
We came in full half an hour ahead of them, somewhat to 
their astonishment, as also of everybody else not in the 
secret; for such time round Heron Pond had never been 
made before. 

This mancuvre was not discovered till the third heat 
round the pond, when the Hounds found that they had 
been following in their run our old beans, while we had 
been taking it easy and beating them at their own trick. 

Still we did not feel quite ready to say “square” with 

Rufe on the score of cut-offs. With such tricky boys 
as he, it is always pleasant, and perhaps right, to have 
accounts satisfactorily balanced. 





The Hounds run to catch the Hares, or if they fail in 


doing that, to reduce the time given in the start as much | 


as possible. 


A Hare may double as much as he likes and be as | 
wily as itis in his power to be, provided he leaves a! 


fair scent. 

Once, I recollect, our Hares went through a house— 
where we knew the family—going in at the front door 
and out at a back door, to the no small confusion of the 
Hounds, who did not know the people who lived there. 

At another time, the Hares took a short cut from one 





hand as if from a stroke of palsy, and he staggered 
backward in a helpless condition. 


| road to another, by crossing some grounds inclosed by 


a high brick wall. What suggested this was a ladder 


With this in view, we determined to give him a qui- 
etus, so that he should conclude it was useless to play 
any more tricks, and at the same time avenge those 
miles on miles of hard, honest running, of which he had 
| deprived us of the rightful fruits by his dishonesty. 

Some three miles from the academy, out on the Bent 
| road, there stood the ruins of an old building that had 
| been destroyed by fire eight or ten years before. Peo- 
| ple called it the ‘told chemical shop.” 
| Tt had been the property of an eccentric man, who 
was said to have spent many years there experimenting 
| with chemicals. The lower story of the building, up 
for twelve or fifteen fect, was of brick, 





Its former owner used to perform his experiments in 
that story by lamplight, for there were no windows in 
it, and but one small door, and that of iron, opening 
outward, with a latch like that of a furnace door. 

Some strange and terrific odors were said to have oc- 
casionally saluted the noses of passers-by in the night; 
for the night seems to have been the time when the 
ogreish old experimenter did the most of his work. 

The upper story, which had been of wood, had burned 
in the conflagration; but the strong thick brick-work 
of the lower story stood unbroken. 

The route for the next run, or the next but one, was 
out past the old chemical shop, and up to the “north 
meeting-house,”’ thence round by ‘‘Cobb’s Mills,” and 
home over *‘Bryant’s Hill.” 

My chum, Ed Frost, and another of our class-mates, 
Will Elliot, ran with me as Hares that morning; and 
Rufe had Charley Gains with him as a brother Hound. 

When we Hares came along to the old chemical shop, 
it popped into our minds to make a “‘double” in and out 
of it; but it was not till we had run into it, and saw 
what a strong, box-like place it was, that the idea of 
trapping the Hounds came into our minds. 

We had but brief time to plan it. But ina field, just 
across the road, we saw a boy digging potatoes,—an 
Irish lad, as it proved. 

Running across to where he was, we asked him if he 
wanted to carn fifty cents in five minutes. 

“Sure an’ I does,” he replied. 

Ed then made him a hasty proposition. 
ple. 


Tt was sim- 
The boy had only to hide behind the corner of the 
old shop, and when two fellows, with hounds’ heads 
on, came along and ran into it, he was to slip out, shut 
the old door, and stand a stick of four-foot wood 
against it. 

“Ah-rr! but they'll be afther batin’ me!” said the 
boy. 

“Not if you prép the door well,” said Ed. 
they? Ofcourse you needn’t stay.” 
The little seamp’s eyes twinkled. 

it!” he exclaimed. 
“See that you do 
cents. 


“How can 


“Faith, an’ I'll do 


!” said Ed, and gave him the fifty 

I did not half believe the boy would do as he agreed; 
but we threw a trail of beans leading into the pen, left 
the door open, and then took to our heels again. 

Well, we Hares made the run, and reached home 
about ten o’clock. Five, ten, twenty minutes passed, 
and no Hounds appeared. We began to feel decidedly 
pleased, but did not say anything to the other boys. 

Not to prolong the story, it was near one o'clock, 
P.M., when Rufe and his chum came home. They 
looked disgusted, and were not in a talkative mood. 

We Hares, of course, asked none save the most gen- 
eral of questions; but the next day, Ed and I took a 
walk out past the old shop to look at the premises. 

There was about half a cord of four-foot wood piled 
against the old iron door. Inside the pen, in one cor- 
ner, somebody had heaped a mound of broken bricks 
and dirt (evidently grubbed up with vast labor) to the 
height of six or seven feet; high enough, in fact, to ena- 
ble a person standing on it to reach the top of the old 
wall, and so climb out. 

Plainly, we had left a very able lieutenant behind us 
in the person of that Irish lad. We called at his house 
to pay him our compliments, and ask a few questions. 
But his mother said he had gone away on a visit to his 
aunt’s; a visit so well-timed as to reflect much credit on 
his carefulness and good judgment, we thought. 


+> 


OLD SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline in the old English schools must have been 
extremely severe,—even in such high-toned institutions 
Eton, Harrow and Rugby. Very little was left to 
the honor or good sense of pupils, but much to the fear 
of chastisement. 


as 


Hence the expression—now almost 
obsolete—“‘under the ferule” of a certain master used to 
be synonymous with receiving an edacation. 

An English clergyman, Archdeacon Denison, writing 
about his school-days, notes two curious bits of disci- 
pline to which the boys were subjected. One was that 
every boy of the school was made a party to an offence 
committed by any boy. The other bit consisted in a 
penitential letter written home by every boy precisely 
in the same terms. The clergyman gives an instance. 

One night as we followed the ushers, two and two, 
down a passage from the school-room to our bedrooms, 
William said to me,— 

“George, I hate that usher fellow.” 

“So do I,” I said. 

“T shall spit on his back,” said he. 

‘*Please don’t,” said I; ‘we shall both be strapped.” 

Strapping was administered with a piece of carriage 
trace with the buckle-holes in it, through which the air 
rushed as the strap descended on the hand. 

“I shall spit on his back,” said he; and as I expected, 
the usher having, I suppose, heard whispering, turned 
round, and William was caught in the act. 

The next morning, after the due personal treatment 
of the leading culprit by a process more painful than 
strapping, we were all drawn up in single file in the 
school-room, and every boy, older and younger, had to 
write from dictation, and then to copy from his slate on 
a sheet of letter-paper, the letter following. (Letters 
then cost eight pence each :) 

“My DEAR PARENTS,—We have committed a great 
sin. For William Denison spat on the usher’s back as 
we went to bed. I remain, your affectionate son, 
ARTHUR SHIRT. 


There were four Shirt brothers in the school, Arthur, 
Lionel, Frederick, and Augustus Shirt. I draw a veil 
over the feclings and expressions of the Shirt parents, 
upon opening the four letters, price two shillings, eight 
pence. 

The like thing happened again while I was there, 
upon the occasion of buying apple-tarts from an old 
woman over the play-ground wall. In this case the sin 
was of a more general character, but, as in the other 
case, was made universal. 

“My DEAR PARENTS,—We have committed a great 
sin. For we have bought apple-tarts without the leave 
of the master, when we have plenty to eat, and that of 
the best quality. I remain,” &c. 

The other point of discipline was that every boy who 
had not conducted himself well during the week had no 
mutton-pie on Saturday. Now this gave the mutton-pie 
a moral elevation which, in its own nature, it did not de- 
serve, being composed of what was left on the plates in 





the preceding days of the week, William had been at 
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school at Esher, with our elder brothers Evel 


yn and /uine love 


Edward, before Sunbury. There, one Sunday morning, | choice was found acceptable to his ministers, and 
having lost his hat, he was made to walk to school in a | to Europe as well. 
straw coal-scuttle bonnet of one of the daughters of 


the house. The ways of discipline are various. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A POPULAR MONARCH. 

One spring morning, near Copenhagen, a group 
of young people were assembled outside the gates 
of Prince Christian’s Palace. 

Two of the party were Americans, and to them 
court life was full of fascinating novelty. They 
were waiting on this occasion to see the young 
princes drive out, to exchange a few words with 
them; perhaps to arrange a meeting on the play- 
ground, later in the day, for the young Americans 
were often invited to play with the future king’s 
children. 

The gates swung back; but instead of the ele- 


! 





court has presented a charming picture of home- 
life, as well as brilliancy. 

Queen Olga had been brought up ina very dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of her husband. The 
| Russian royal family are most jealously guarded 

from the public, or, at least, until very lately, were 
so encompassed by ceremony and etiquette as to 
be nearly inaccessible. 

The ladies of the family, for instance, were never 
allowed to drive out unveiled. Everything in their 
education was calculated to make them cold, 

| haughty and supercilious towards their inferiors. 


The Danish royal family, on the contrary, were | 


educated in a simple, free fashion, and encouraged 
to the utmost frankness and kindliness to those 
| about them. 

| Under all the restraints of court life, however, 


gant little carriage they were accustomed to admit, | the Grand-Duchess Olga had preserved a warm 





KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


out rattled a dust-cart; a ridiculous vehicle drawn 
by two old horses, and driven, in high glee, by a 
tall, pretty boy. 

“It is Prince George himself, 
little group. 


cried one of the 
It was the Prince, who in a spirit of 
frolic had seized upon the old dust-cart and con- 
trived to escape his attendants’ watchfulness long 
enough to get just beyond the gateway. 

Five minutes more, however, and he was cap- 
tured, but not before the picture had created an 
impression upon the mind of the little American 
girl, who tells the story now to her own babies, 
while the young prince has been transformed by 
time and fate into the popular King of the 
Hellenes. 

I am sure it must be hard to young readers of 
ancient Grecian history to think of the beautiful, 
though half-desolate country, governed by a mod- 
ern, nineteenth-century monarch; an energetic, 
handsome young man, full of new ideas and in- 
terests. Nevertheless, this young man has for the 
past seventeen years so judiciously kept the peo- 
ple in order, that they are fast becoming one of 
the most interesting, as well as cultured, in 
Europe. 

Many of the young people of America do not 
know the recent history of Greece, and so they 
may wonder how it happens that the King of Den- 
mark's son is reigning there. 

It came about in this way. When the throne 
of Greece was vacant in 1863, it was offered to 
various princes of Europe; among others to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s second son. 
Circumstances made it impossible for any of those 
first suggested to accept the high place. Young 
Prince (William) George of Denmark was only 
seventeen years of age, but those about him saw in 
the lad qualities of intellectual strength, common- 
sense, and temperate judgment. 

It was only hinted, at first, that if the crown 
were offered to this boy, the future of Greece might 
be safer than its past; but finally the idea was 
strengthened, and on the 6th of June, 1863, the 
crown of Greece was formally accepted by him. 

The young sovereign found a most perplexing 
state of affairs on his arrival in his kingdom. The 
people were inclined to bickerings and quarrelings, 


to sympathy with insurgents, in short, to every- | 


thing but a peaceful mode of lite. 

All this, however, the young King has contrived 
to tranquillize, and at the present 
certainly as well governed as almo: 
in Europe. 

Four years after King George ascended the 
throne, his marriage was brought under discus- 
sion; and as it was a question of great political 
importance, every court in Europe became inter- 
ested in it. 

Royal marriages are so often governed merely 
by state reasons, that the individual ideas of the 
two people most interested can rarely be taken 
into consideration; but King George of Greece 
had some suggestions of his own to make to his 
councillors. 

He had seen, and greatly admired, a young 
Russian princess—Olga, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, and niece of the Caar. 

A friendship existed between the two young 
poople, which a little further time ripened inte gen- 


day Greece is 
t any country 


heart and sweet nature, and since she has been 
Queen of Greece she has endeared herself to all 
her subjects. 

She has five children, the eldest of whom, a son, | 
is the Duke of Sparta. 

The King of the Hellenes is a tall, handsome | 
man of thirty-four, with a keen glance and pecul- 
iarly pleasant smile. He has a soldierly bearing, 
that makes one feel that he is fitted to govern the | 
restless, adventurous people, whom one can hardly 
fail to associate with old days of warlike glory, 
with siege and battle, with strength and beanty, | 
with marvels of art and philosophy, and, alas, with | 

-aganism, degradation and downfall! I.L. 


+o 
COMPANIONSHIP. 
I love to learn their story, 

Who've suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake; 
Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
The noble of all azes, 

Whose deeds crown history's pages, 
And time’s great volume make, 
+e 
THE THREE P'S. 

Ever since its assembling, the English House of 
Commons has been absorbed in warm debates on | 
the vexed Irish question. Mr. Gladstone has an- 
nounced that the Cabinet have resolved on “coer- 
cion ;” that is, to suspend the ordinary liberties of | 
the Irish, and to pass a law which will give the 
police and the military more complete power to 
suppress disorder. 

The Irish members of the House of Commons, 
on the other hand, have resorted to what is called 
“obstruction.” They have used every device of 
parliamentary law to prolong the debate, and de- 
lay the business of the House. 

The most serious Irish problem remains to be 
dealt with. Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet are | 
determined, if possible, to pass such a law, in re- 
lation to the holding of Irish land, as will relieve 
the peasantry of some, at least, of the severe bur- 
dens resting upon them. 














| 


Many and very diverse are the plans which have | 





| 


been proposed for bettering the condition of this 
class. One of them, which is being very earnestly 
discussed and considered, and of which we hear a 
great deal, is the plan called “the three F's.” 

The first of the three F’s is, “fixity of tenure.’ 
Hitherto, the Irish tenants have been turned out 
of their little farms, at the caprice of their land- 
lords. 


. 


given against the landlord’s candidate; an offer of 
better rent; has impelled the landlords to evict 
their tenants, who are sometimes left to starve or 
beg on the roadside. 

The proposition of “fixity of tenure” is designed 
to remedy this evil; to make a law which will en- 


able the tenant to remain on his little patch so | 


long as he pays his rent regularly, and is thrifty. 
The second F is, “fair rents.” Not only should 





the tenant have the right of fixity of tenure, if he 
| pays his rent, but the law shoutd see to it that that 
| rent is not excessive, but is moderate and reasona- 
ble. The proposal of “fair rents” means, then, 
| that the English government should establish 
same standard of payment, and compel the land- 
lords to accept that standard, and not go above it 
in their rent charges, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


; and fortunately the young Kiug’s | 


He was married in 1867, and since then, his | 


A failure to prompt'y pay rent; a vote | 
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The third and last of the F’s is, “free sale.” Sup- 
| pose an Irish tenant has occupied a small farm for 
| several years. He has, perhaps, built pens for his 
pigs, sheds for his hay and potatoes, and fences to 
preserve his bounds. Now, suppose that he is 
either given notice to leave, or of his own accord 
chooses to give up his farm, and go elsewhere. 

Shall the landlord reap the bencfit of the im- 
provements he has made—the sheds, pens, and 
fences? Or shall the out-going tenant have the 
right to scll those improvements freely to his suc- 
cessor on the farm ? 

“Free sale” means just this right; and those 
| who advocate the “three F’s” propose that Parlia- 
| ment should establish this right on a solid basis of 
| law. 

The “three F’s” plan is not that demanded by 
the Irish Land League, which goes very much fur- 
ther in its desires. Even John Bright wishes a 

more radical reform. Yet if the three F’s are 
j adopted, and become law, it will create a very 
sweeping change in the agrarian condition of Ire- 
land. 

| While this subject is being agitated in London, 
| affairs in Ireland continue in a very anarchical and 
| distressing state. Outrages occur daily in every 
| part of the island; and the system which has come 
| to be known as “boycotting,” from the case of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Capt. Boycott, is becoming well-nigh universal. 
“Boycotting” means, in short, the complete iso- 
lation of a man in the community where he lives. 
Shopkeepers refuse to sell him anything; the peo- 
ple shun him on every hand; laborers are forbid- 
den to work for him; his cattle are mutilated in 
| the night; he is left without means of procuring 
| food or other necessaries of life, or of carrying on 
| the operations of his farm. 
| Itis probable that the Irish question will occupy 
| the greater part of the present session of Parlia- 
| ment; nor is the prospect very bright that it will 
even then reach a satisfactory solution. 


+o 
NEVER AGAIN. 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain: 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign: 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 





+or— 
THE CANAL SCHEMES. 

Since the earliest days of ocean navigation, the 
great problem of commerce has been, how to pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
by the shortest route, and in the least time. It 
was in order to get to India without passing through 
the Mediterranean Sea that Columbus set out on 
his voyage that resulted in the discovery of this 
continent. 

The motive behind all the early voyages to the 
Arctic regions, was to find a north-west passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, and thus to avoid 
the tempestuous passage around Cape Horn. The 
great enterprise of the Suez Canal was carried 
through for the benefit of commerce, to save the 
time, expense and danger of doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The idea of a passage through the united Conti- 
nents of America was conceived for a similar pur- 
pose. The advantages of such a canal anywhere 
between the Mexican line and the point where the 
connecting Isthmus broadens into the Continent 
of South America, are evident to anybody who 
glances at a map of the world. The saving of dis- 
tance to be traversed by a vessel sailing from Eu- 
rope, or from any one of our Eastern ports, bound 
for any port on the Pacific Ocean, is measured by 
thousands of miles. 

The Government of the United States has not 
been backward in considering this matter, and in 
making the necessary explorations. Numerous 
expeditions have been sent out, and various routes 
have been at one time or another pronounced 
feasible. We will mention some of them, and our 
readers can see where they are by the aid of a 
map. 

Beginning with the northernmost, two routes 
have been surveyed across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 


| tepec, southward from the Gulf of Campeachy, 


through two passes in the mountains. As there 
has never been any question that these were too 
long and expensive to be constructed, they need not 
be described. 

Next, a route from the Bay of Honduras, south- 
west through Guatemala. This has likewise been 
abandoned as impracticable, although at one time 
| it was a favorite scheme. 


| Then comes the Nicaragua route, which is one 
of the two most prominently discussed, and likely 
| to be constructed. It leaves the Caribbean Sea at 
the mouth of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, 
passes up that river to Lake Nicaragua, traverses 
the lake, and passes thence by an artificial canal 
| to Salinas Bay. 

The next one worth noticing is the canal through 
| the Isthmus of Panama, which the Lesseps Com- 
| pany is proposing to construct, very nearly by the 
| site of the Panama Railroad. This is the shortest 
| of all, and its projectors believe it to be the best of 
j all. 
| ‘There is one more, which would have been the 
| second choice of M. De Lesseps. It is thraugh the 
| Isthmus of Darien. It passes up the magnificent 


River Atrato, and also up its branch, the Napipi, 
ta the head of navigation. and thence bv a short 





canal, with a tunnel six miles long, and a few 
locks, it enters the Pacific at Cupica Lay. 

There are various opinions about these several 
projects, all of which, except the Nicaragua and 
the Panama lines, are now abandoned. The pro- 
moters of the Panama Canal object to the Nicar- 
agua scheme that the line is too long, and to the 
locks that will be necessary on both sides of the 
lake. They also point to the fact that there is 
no good harbor at either end of the line, making 
the construction of an artificial harbor necessary. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the Nicara- 
gua route object that the Panama line will be 
vastly more costly, and that it runs through a 
deadly climate, rendering it certain that the work 
can only be done at an enormous sacrifice of life, 
and that the passage through it will be a constant 
peril to the crews and passengers of vessels taking 
that route. 

They say, also, that while the Nicaragua line is 
longer, the time to be occupied in making the 
passage will be more than offset by the greater 
saving of distance made by vessels choosing it. 

That is, while a steamship from Liverpool or 
New York can reach either Aspinwall or Greytown 
in about the same time, it will be a thousand miles 
or more nearer to California if it enters the Pacific 
Ocean at Salinas Bay than if it emerges at Panama. 

The controversy is rather a warm one. How it 
will result, nobody can tell. Sometimes there 
seems to be a prospect that there will be two ca- 
nals, and sometimes that there will be none. 
Either of the two would be a great benefit to com- 
merce, but only one is needed. 


~~ 
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FINE CLOTHES AT SCHOOL. 

Young ladies naturally desire to look as pretty as they 
can. It is right that they should, and the rest of man- 
kind like to have them follow their instincts and wishes 
in this respect. 

A mother, however, complains that her daughter, 
who cannot afford such fine clothes as are worn by most 
of her schoolmates, and yet cannot give up her educa- 
tion, is made very unhappy by the ptuous looks, 
and the intentional slights of some of her companions, 
because of her plain, cheap dresses. 

Perhaps the daughter is too sensitive, and so possibly 
a little morbid on the subject, and only fancies that her 
companions are regarding her plainer clothes with con- 
tempt. One thing is certain, however, that nothing can 
be more out of place, or a surer indication of vulgarity, 
than the wearing of very expensive clothes to school; 
unless it may be the looking down with contempt upon 
girls who cannot. 

Our own observation has led us to the opinion that in 
our best schools the young ladies who are neatly and 
plainly clad, and are eager scholars, are very much 
respected by their companions; while the girls who 
cover themselves with finery are rather laughed at, and 
in some cases despised. 

They manage these things very sensibly in some of 
the countries of Europe. 

In some of the best schools on the Continent, there are 
rules which either prevent or forbid the wearing of ex- 
travagant clothes by scholars. The dress is prescribed. 
In many instances, no jewelry is permitted in the school. 

A young lady who went last summer from New York 
to a celebrated school in Germany was surprised to 
find that her two large trunks full of fine clothes were 
of no use to her. Only four dresses were allowed to be 
brought to the school, all of the very plainest descrip- 
tion. Even the dress for Sunday and for church must 
be destitute of ornament, and unobtrusive in style and 
material. She was consoled, however, to know that 
several young ladies of highest rank were obliged to 
conform to the same rule. 

The truth is, that obtrusive ornaments and showy 
dresses are not worn by cultivated people who are 
habituated to opulence. It is generaily the person who 
fell into a gold mine the day before yesterday that is 
most apt to go to excess in jewelry and satins and laces. 

Young ladies of taste and good sense can make them- 
selves lovely to look upon, without spending large 
amounts of money upon their toilet. 

———_ — +e 
A SIGNIFICANT STORY. 

A wealthy banker in one of our large cities, who is 
noted for his large subscriptions to charities, and for 
his kindly habits of private benevolence, was called on 
by his pastor one evening lately, and asked to go with 
him to the help of a man who had attempted suicide. 

They found the man in a wretched house, in an alley, 
not far from the banker’s dwelling. The front room 
was a cobbler’s shop; behind it, on a miserable bed in 
the kitchen, lay the poor shoemaker with a gaping gash 
in his throat, while his wife and children were gathered 
around him. 

“These people are starving,” exclaimed the banker as 
soon as he caught sight of their pinched, wan faces; and 
while the doctor was busy sewing up the cobbler's 
wound, he hurried away to procure fuel and food. 

“We have been without food for days,” said the 
woman, when he returned. ‘It’s not my husband’s 
fault. He is a hard-working, sober man. But he 
could neither get work, nor pay for that which he had 
done. To-day he went for the last time, to collect a 
debt due him by a rich family, but the gentleman was 
not athome. My husband was weak from fasting, and 
seeing us starving, drove him mad. So it ended that 
way.” turning to the fainting, motionless figure on the 
bed. 

The banker having fed and warmed the family, hur- 
ried home, opened his desk, and took out a file of little 
bills. All his large debts were promptly met quarterly, 
but he was apt to be careless about the accounts for 
milk, bread, ete., because they were so petty. 

He found there a bill of Michael Goodlow’s for repair- 
ing children’s shoes, ten dollars. Michacl Goodlow 
was the suicide. It was the banker’s unpaid debt 
which had brought these people to the verge of the 
grave, and driven this man to desperation, while at the 
very time the hanker had been giving away thousands 
in charity. 

The cobbler recovered, and will never want a friend 
while the banker lives, nor will a small unpaid bill ever 
again he found on the banker’s table, : 
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No man has a right to be generous until his debts are 
paid; and the most efficient use of money is not alone 
in almsgiving, but to pay liberally and promptly the 
people whom we employ. 

—~e—___—_ 


SAVED BY A HYMN. 

During the civil war, a regiment of New England sol- 
diers were marching, one hot day, along a dusty road 
in North Carolina. The heat and the dust caused many 
to lag behind, and the colonel ordered the band to play, 
that the men might be inspired to march together. 

The band played in the liveliest strains, but most of 
the men still lagged, while even the best disciplined 
marched with spiritless step. 

Suddenly, some one started “Coronation,” the tune 
familiar to every Sunday-school boy. It was caught up 
by those in front, passed along the line, and soon the 
whole regiment, laggards and all, were singing and 
marching, too, with quick step. The old tune had put 
new strength into their tired limbs. 

Last summer, the Sewanhaka, a passenger steamer, 
running on the East River, N. Y., was destroyed by 
fire. Among the passengers were a negro and his wife. 
He was one of the Fisk University Singers. Seeing 
that their only chance of escape was to jump in the 
river, he fastened life preservers on himself and wife. 
Ie jumped, and as she was about to follow, some 
wretch tore the preserver from her body. 

Her only hope was to commit herself to the waves 
and cling to her husband. Placing her hands on his 
shoulders, they floated together, until becoming chilled 
and exhausted, she said,— 

“T can hold on no longer.” 

“Try a little longer,” said the brave husband; “‘let us 
sing ‘Rock of Ages.’” They sang,— 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

The strains floated over the troubled waters, in which 
scores of men and women were struggling against death. 
The hymn seemed to renew their strength. One after 
euother joined in the pleading prayer,— 

“Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 

The answer came in the impulse to make one more 
effort, and in the row-boat that was seen approaching. 
The singer and his wife were among the saved, drawn 
into the boat. 

*“*I believe,” he said, as he narrated the story of his es- 
cape, “that Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages’ saved many 
another besides myself and my wife.” 
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SACRIFICED HIMSELF. 

If any of our readers wish to become acquainted with 
a heroic woman, we advise them to read the biography 
of ‘Sister Dora.” It is the biography of an English 
girl, who gave up home and social life that she might 
serve God in nursing the souls and bodies of His unfor- 
tunate children. 

Sister Dora counted not her own life dear, when duty 
demanded that it should be risked. One of her patients 
was a child suffering with the terrible diphtheria. The 
physician made an opening in the windpipe to save the 
child from choking to death, and the Sister, seeing that 
the operation was not likely to afford relief, unless the 
poisonous matter was immediately removed, applied 
her mouth to the incision and sucked out the deadly 
fungus. 

The reader is shocked by the audacity of the heroic 
deed, which risked life and sacrificed a woman’s deli- 
cacy to duty. 

A few weeks since, Dr. W. F. Sanford, of Greenpoint, 
N. Y., deliberately sacrificed his life by performing a 
similar act. He was called to attend a child suffering 
from malignant diphtheria. Day and night he watched 
by the sufferer’s bedside. 

One night, the air-passages having filled up, the child 
was choking to death. Dr. Sanford made an opening 
in the windpipe, inserted an india-rubber tube, and 
with his own mouth drew out the poisonous matter. 

He prolonged the child’s life, but lost hisown. Of a 
delicate constitution, he had not sufficient stamina to re- 
sist the diphtheria, which almost immediately attacked 
him. 

He died, as three French surgeons and one other 
American doctor are known to have died, a martyr to 
one of those operations, most hazardous to the opera- 
tor, which professional zeal prompts heroic physicians 
to undertake. 

No class of men numbers more unknown heroes than 
the class which, by annexing M. D. to the names of its 
members, quietly announces its readiness to serve, no 
matter what may be the risk. 

—_———_<@o-——_———_ 
GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

Mr. Shaler, the New England geologist, has given in 
a recent paper an illustration of the great changes of 
surface to which our globe has been subjected in a suc- 
cession of ages. 

He takes Boston and its vicinity for a subject, and 
shows the transformations occasioned chiefly by the 
glacial period. Two parallel mountain ranges, he says, 
once lifted their summits as high as the Alleghanies, the 
one on the north, now represented by the Waltham 
Hills, and the other by the Blue Hills in Milton, on the 
south. 

These were covered by a solid sheet of ice two miles 
thick in the glacial period. The massive glacier ground 
them down by its power, being assisted by the subse- 
quent action of air and water to their present level. 

Parker Hill in Roxbury, Powder-horn Hill in Chelsea, 
and Corey Hill in Brookline, are made up of material 
ground by the glaciers from these mountains, and so 
were the three hills for which Boston was originally 
called Trimountain. This same material also filled up 
perts of the harbor, which would otherwise include 
Cambridge, Malden, Revere, Brookline and Quincy, and 
other suburban towns. 

To a resident in Boston, familiar with its environs, it 
seems impossible to believe in these changes. 


+> 
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WELL TURNED. 

Lawyers have a maxim which says, “The man who 
pleads his own case has a fool for a client.” 

During the excitement in England caused by the 
French Revolution, John Thelwall was tried for high 
treason, the penalty of which is death by hanging. He 
was defended by the celebrated Erskine, the most ela- 
quent advocate of his day. 

The prisoner, however, forgot the legal maxim re- 








ferred to, and insisted upon interfering in the trial with 
impertinent criticisms and foolish suggestions. Finally, 
as the evidence was being closed, he wrote on a slip of 
paper,— 

“Tl be hanged if I don’t plead my own cause,” and 
handed it to Erskine. 

“You'll be hanged if you do!” wrote Erskine, on the 
same slip, and returned it. 

The prisoner didn’t address the jury, but Erskine did, 
and with such effect as to secure his clicnt’s acquittal. 

Sometimes a prisoner has a fool for a lawyer, as was 
the case in a murder trial in Ireland, some years ago. 
The evidence was so plainly insufficicnt that the judge 
stopped the case, and directed the jury to bring in a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The prisoner’s lawyer, too stupid to let well enough 
alone, insisted upon addressing the jury. 

“We'll hear you with pleasure, sir,” said the shrewd 
judge, “but to prevent accidents, we'll first acyuit the 
prisoner.” 
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EDWARD EVERETT. 

The late Dr. Chapin was once asked what he lectured 
for. “FAME,” he replied, “fifty dollars and my ex- 
penses.” Those were in the days when lectures were 
becoming popular. Since then Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Gough have been paid from two hundred dollars to five 
hundred dollars for a single lecture. A correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, gossiping about the pecuniary 
success of Edward Everett’s lectures, says: 


Everett was hardly a lecturer in the ordinary sense of 
the term, and yet his address on the character of Wash- 
ington, delivered in behalf of the Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation, was of this nature. 

The amount cleared by the various deliveries of this 
address averaged four hundred dollars for each occa- 
sion, and it was repeated one hundred and thirty times. 
In fact Everett’s oratory has done more for charity than 
that of any other speaker on record. 

Including the Mount Vernon effort, the aggregate is 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars. I may add, as a 
special feature, that his address on the early days of 
Franklin, which was repeated five times, yielded four 
thousand dollars for charitable objects. 

Another address which was repeated fifteen times 
brought thirteen thousand five hundred dollars for sim- 
ilar purposes. The eulogy on Thomas Dowse, deliv- 
ered twice in behalf of two institutions, brought one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Everett was the most accomplished man of his age, 
being at home in statesmanship, literature, oratory, and 
the highest walks of learning. 

His versatility was such that it deserved the expres- 
sion which Johnson applied to Goldsmith, that there 
was nothing in literature that he did not touch, and 
nothing that he touched that he did not adorn. 

Everett’s memory was really wonderful. As a 
preacher he frequently memorized the hymns to be used 
of a Sabbath, because it aided in reading them to the 
congregation. 

He committed to memory almost everything that 
came under his attention for many years; in other 
words, what entered the eye was fixed upon his brain. 

To this is to be added rare personal beauty, statuesque 
dignity, and charming power of oratory. How surpris- 
ing that this admirable concentration of gifts never in- 
flated their possessor, who was through life so marked 
by simplicity of ch ter! 








AN EDITOR’S VACATION. 
An Albany editor’s squib about his treatment of an 
“agent” has in it humor, and a certain pathos in the in- 


ference that may be made from it of a hard-worked 
newspaper man’s life. 


About six weeks ago, a person entered our office and 
proposed to sell us a new-fangled ‘fountain pen.” The 
rash young man at length mentioned as a recommenda- 
tion that the pen held ink enough to last through twenty- 
four hours’ incessant writing, and obviated the tedious 
necessity of dipping it in the inkstand. Thereupon we 
exclaimed,— 

“Dear young friend, would you deprive us of our va- 
cation?” 

‘I don’t understand,” he replied. 

“Why,” said we, ‘the only vacation we get is while 
we are dipping our pen in the inkstand, and no man 
shall deprive us of that. Please go away with your va- 
cation-extinguisher.” 

He saw we were in earnest, and he went, not even 
daring to offer us one of his fountains as a gift; and we 
dipped our old-fashioned pen in our muddy old ink- 
stand, and took a rest.— Albany Law Journal. 
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A HINT. 

The habit of carrying burdens on their heads makes 
the Hindoo girls straight and gracetul. The water for 
family use is always brought by the girls in carthern 
jars, carefully poised in this way. The exercise is said 
to strengthen the muscles of the back, while the chest 
is thrown forward. 


No crooked backs are seen in Hindostan. Dr. H. 
Spry says that this exercise of carrying small vesscls of 
water on the head might be advantageously introduced 
into our boarding-schools and private famillies, and that 
it might entirely supersede the present machinery of 
dumb-bells, k-boards, skipping-ropes, etc. 

The F a ladies ought to be taught to carry jars as 
these doo women do, without ever touching it with 
their hands. 

The same practice of carrying water leads to pre- 
cisely the same results in the south of Italy as in India. 
A Neapolitan female peasant will carry on her head a 
vessel full of water to the very brim, over a rough road, 
and not spill a drop of it; and the acquisition of this art 
or knack gives her the same erect and elastic gait. 
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A BRILLIANT RETORT. 

No more witty Biblical allusion, nor one more per- 
fectly apt, was ever uttered than the following by the 
late Rev. 8. Hanson Cox, D. D., in his celebrated speech 
at an anniversary of the Bible Society in London many 
years ago. Dr. Cuyler thus recalls it: 


It was during that superb speech that he delivered his 
famous retort to Dr. Richard Winter Hamilton, of Leeds. 
Dr. Hamilton had, with exceeding bad taste, made a sc- 
vere attack on American slavery, a few minutes before 
Dr. Cox. 

This aroused our countryman, who was not the less 
an American because he was an abolitionist. 

Dr. Cox replied to Dr. Hamilton’s taunts by remind- 
ing the audience that a began its existence when 
we were British coloni “his reminder cut sharply. 

“My Lord,” exclaimed Dr. Cox, “this institution of 
slavery was a disastrous inheritance from our British 
forefathers. And now if my brother, Dr. Hamilton, 
will enact the part of Shem, I will agree to bear the 
part of Japheth, and we will walk backward with the 
mantle of charity and cover the shame of our common 
ancestry.” (See Gen. 9:23.) 


—_—_--_—+o+— 


OLD HunDRED, a tune which will endure as long as 
there are Christian hearts to ascribe praise to Him “‘from 
whom all blessings flow,” is compiled from four old 
Gregorian chants, probably by Franc, who furnished 
the music for the Geneva Psalms, published in 1564. It 
waa known originally as the One Hundredth Psalm in 
that collection, Hence its present title, 











_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SAWYER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


CRYSTAL BLUE. 


, SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
12 BOTTLES FOR 50 CTS. 






Only + cts. per Bottle. 


NO FREEZING. 
NO BREAKING. 


After many years of chemical experiments, Mr. Sawyer 
has succeeded in crystalizing the 


CELEBRATED 


STANDARD BLUE 


OF AMERICA. 


The new Bluc is packed in Patented Family 
Packages of his own invention, which are conve- 
nient and always ready. 


THESE CRYSTALS PRODUCE THE 


FINEST LIQUID BLUE IN THE WORLD. 


The Patent Packages contain 12 boxes of Patent Crys- | 


tals, and an 8-ounce bottle with sifting top. Each small 
box makes a full 8-ounce bottle of the best of blue, of 
EXTRA STRENGTH, 


READY FOR USE IN ONE MINUTE. 
CALL AT YOUR GROCERS FOR IT. 
Special Notice.—In order to introduce this new 
package Blue, we will send one small box of crystals to 
any address in the United States on receipt of two 3-cent 


postage stamps. 


THE SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


135 State Street, Boston. 
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SEWING. 


HAND OR MACHINE 
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IMPROVED STAMPING: OUTEIT. 


FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 

10 Parchment Stamping Patterns. 

1 Illustrated Lesson Book. 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 
2 Embroidery Needles. 

1 Distributing Pad. 

As “Art Embroidery” in silk is now so popular, 
above offer will be appreciated. To show what may 
done let us select one of the designsin the outfit 
pretty design for embroidering stockings. You ec: ) 
a nice pair of stockings for from 35 to 45 cts. Now lay 
the pattern on the stocking just where it is tobe em- 
broidered. Pass the Distributing Pad, on which is a lit- 
tle of the powder, gently over the pattern. On remov- 
ing the pattern, a most beautiful design of flowers and 
vines will be seen clearly traced. To prevent the lines 
from rubbing off, gently press a hot sad-iron on the lines. 
Now select the colors and shades of silk most appropri- 
ate. The book will show you how to make the different 
kind of stitches for fancy embroidery. Stockings orna- 
mented in this way are worth from $2.00 upward. With 
this outfit you can not only do fancy embroidery, but you 
can do “Stamping” for others. It costs a lady in Boston 
liets to simply get a pair of stockings staniped. With 
the outfit you can work Stockings, Hand Bags, Toilet 
Mats, Dress Borders (for children), Table Spreads, Pil- 
low Shams, Slippers, etc.,ete. We wil! send the outfit 
to any address, postage paid, for $1.00. 


This cut, which is oncehalf 
EUREKA V EMBROIDERY) the full size. shows 1 ne 


the 
y be 









the full size, shows a new 
and improved way of put- 
ting up the Eureka Em- 
broidery Silk, Sy wind- 
ing it on cards it prevents 
snarling, besides is more 
convenient touse. For the 
present we will give with 
10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
1 Embroidery Initial. 
The purchaser may select her own colors and initial. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


SOLID RUBBER FAMILY FONT 





SILK A 4 YDS. 
the outfit 











for printing cards, marking books and clothing. The 
Outtit consists of 

1 Font of Fancy Type. 

1 Bottle Ink. 

1 Pad, 1 Pair Tweezers, 

1 Type Holder, 


With it you can do as nice work as on a $1.00 Press. | 


The type ‘is solid rubber, which will not break, and will 
Jast for years. There are from 125 to 0 letters in the 
font. We will send it to any address, postage paid by 
us, for 75 cts, It formerly sold for double this price, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


49 
CHASE’S 


LIQUID 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 
fer Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a® 

Brac of every description. 


Sol by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Drugygists. 


will senda receipe and full directions for making the 
Brilliant Black Ink used by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, the 
Spencers, and other celebrated penmen, for Fifty 
Cents, either currency or postage-stamps, 

Good Ink can hardly be had, as every one knows by 
experience. This Ink is made quickly, and costs but a 
few cents for a gallon, 
small bottle. 

One man says: “I received your ink recipe, and have 
made up sev lots of the ink. Itis a brillant black, the 
best ink | uw. My boys have sold the ink as fast as 
I could un it,in all now over forty dollars worth, 
neighbors and people about here.” ~ Address 

J. 8. CASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P.O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER?S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 





It retails at ten cents per 


















| 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
It is the bert 
preparation of.plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


and prepared. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO,, 








Dorchester, Mass. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


| For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 15 cts, 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 et : 
| ROBINS( 


IN BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STANYAN’S PATENT BREAD MIXER AND 
KNEADER,. 





No. 1, working best with two: to three quarts of flour, 
$3. No. 2. three to four quarts, $3.25. 
ITCHER TEMPLE CoO., Hopedale, Mass. 
Money order office, Milford, Mass, 














BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 10 — 

| THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decerated with GOLD BRONZE, 
Lengthy inches; height, 33 in.; depth, 14 in, 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
| INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity for the performance, with full 
parts, of Ilymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so small, the 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and quality 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN Cab- 
inet Organs their great reputation and won for them the 
HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY ONE of the 
GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for 
THIRTEEN YEARS. EVERY ONE WILL BE FULLY 
WARRANTED. CASH PRICE $22; on receipt of which 
it will be shipped as directed. IF ON RECEIPT AND 
TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE PURCHASER, IT MAY 
BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made by 
the MASON & HAMLIN CO., from the BABY CABI- 
NET ORGAN at $22, to large CONCERT ORGANS at 
$900 and upwards. The great majority are at $100 to $290 
each, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, CIRCULARS 
and PRICE LISTS free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
14 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East Mth St., NEW 
YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
INVALID RECUINING 
CHAIRS, 












Send for 
Circular te S 
co., NEW HAV 
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For the Companion. 
“THE GEAR THAT IS GIFTED.” 
The Scoteh have a r old ballad, 
Which I heard 


only once and forget, 
these two lines of the chorus, 
are li with me yet; 
So simple and wisdom, 
think ere Saray an — 
that Is it never 
Will wear like gear that is wou.” 


Now let us all read it and learn it. 
If we work with our we are wise; 
The th that we make will be precious, 
The that we earn we shall prize. 
The saying is full of true wisdom, 

The [ines are well worthy to con,— 
“The that is ed, it never 
. Will wear like gear that is won.” 


The world is all full of kind helpers, 
lazy can easily shirk; 
with money, 
to work; 


“The t ; 
Will wear like gear that is won.” 


No matter if we have our millious,— 
y cannot be counted upon; 
The days may be near that are rainy, 
ys when our millions are gone; 
Then remember this proverb of wisdom 
To live by, as well as to con,— 
“The r that is gifted, it never 
Will wear like the gear that is won.” 


HH. HM. 
+e 
For the Companion. 

HOW THE HOSPITAL WAS SAVED. 

During the summer of 1863, New York City was 
convulsed with riots. Certain classes undertook, 
by creating a disturbance, to resist the conscrip- 
tion which called for one hundred thousand men. 
A mob had burnt the colored Orphan Asylum, and 
threatened to destroy St. Luke’s Hospital. The 
nurses and patients were startled one day, at noon, 
by a loud voice crying from the basement corri- 
dor,— 

“Turn out, turn out by six o'clock, or we'll 
burn ye in your beds.” 

Hastening below, the attendants found a huge, 
hatless, coatless man, his shirt sleeves rolled up to 
his armpits, his face red with liquor and rage, 
striding back and forth, and bellowing out his 
fearful warning. 

Some of the inmates of the hospital advised 
sending to Gen. Wool, the officer in command of 
what soldiers were in the city, for troops and a 
cannon. The venerable pastor of the hospital, the 
Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, being urged, gave a reluc- 
tant consent. But when the messenger returned 
with the answer that there were neither troops nor 
cannon unemployed, the good man was relieved. 
For he looked elsewhere for protection. 

Nor did he look in vain. It came from the 
rioters themselves, whose hearts were turned as by 
a special act of Providence. . 

A young rioter, shot by a soldier, was brought 
to the Hospital gate. Dr. Muhlenberg himself 
went out and received the patient. His old mother 
followed with a wailing complaint that her boy 
had been shot down like a wild beast, and he do- 
ing nothing. 

“What was he doing ?” asked the clergyman. 

“Nothing at all, at all, your riverence, but just 
standing on the doorstep with a bit of a brick in 
his hand.” 

Going among the mob that besieged the Hospi- 
tal, the venerable vastor toll them that its doors 
were open to every wounded man whoever or 
whatever he might be. But, he added, the Hospi- 
tal which offers this charity should not be threat- 
ened with destruction. 

“No, no, certainly not,” interrupted the rioters. 
“Long live St. Luke’s Hospital. God bless Dr. 
Muhlenberg! Not a hair of his head shall be hurt. 
We'll stand by him.” 

Such was the effect of the good pastor’s words, 
and of his venerable appearance, as he stood there 
bare-headed. The rioters formed on the spot a 
vigilance to protect the Hospital. All 
night long the selected men patrolled the neighbor- 
ing streets, stopping every hour in front of the 
building, and with a loud shout, assuring the in- 
mates, “All is well.” 

The result was a signal vindication of the good 
man’s trust in God. He knew not how, but he 


felt assured that his beloved Hospital would be | 5° 


protected, though there was not a soldier on its 
grounds, nor a gun fired in its defence. 


—_-_—_+@e2———__——_- 
READING FOR BOYS. 
Those who complain that young people, now-a- 


powers. At Quincy, a few years ago, a son of 
Charles Francis Adams, in an address to the 
teachers of that famous town, used this language : 


»” and Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ and Gibbon’s | handed. But when he is among the common peo-| A goose is put down as a fool, but it is a vulgar error. 
‘Home, and’ am not aure T might noi add Mitford's the uneducated, for whom he has no regard A goose is a be smart fellow. And so was the 
Greece. T cannot say it was thrown away, but calls jackasses, he says anything is one the eagle struck in Walter ’s yard. 
it was almost that. ; for them, and so he plays for them left- As soon as struck, the goose ran under the house 

This is a in On z . y' {vitch was coms Seetabove-the quoted) wilh dhs eagle 
highly ce. ° di to her back, and the rest of the flock in hot 
posonbal, the New England al of Education, PO ad an kind! ee eae pot ciel Hemalens SOE ahs Oo oo 
1) now + | Forty bi and on one side, and 
we were & still more interesting pas- | “Does he think we are ? Down with vot binds on the other K 


ences of his own c’ in the matter 


ing. 
"ohn Quincy Adams, we have 


long thought, 
was ~ nature a poet and an enthusiast, and these 
remarks in his dey 


for 1829 show it: 


He records that in his youth no delight- 
reading delig 


ed him so much as 


tures, and the Arabian ights ; and the more 
there was in such works of invention and enchant- 


in the Job tiny 
sage bar hs 
lustrious of the quoted above, 
—in w the ex-president relates some experi- 


Tibbatts! Up with Southgate! He’s our man!” 
When the election returns came in, poor left- 
handed Tibbatts found that he had but sixteen 
votes in that precinct. 
—_—_—_<+@2—__—_ 
CATAMOUNT CHARLEY. 

Colorado is the land of wonders. These are not con- 
fined to objects of nature, but include also its skilful 
hunters and the strange stories they tell. One of the 
latest of their tales, and also the most sensational, is re- 
ported by the Colorado Springs Gazette, which paper 


of read- 


adven- 





peare’s T 





= t, Kin, 

Lear, the Falstaff comedies, and As You Like It. 
The humors of Falstaff, Nym and Bardolph 
2 him, but the incantations of 
Prospero and all the supernatural wonders of his 
He relates this 


“In a closet of my mother’s bedchamber,” he 
says, “there was also a small edition of Milton’s 


were all lost u 


island “lapped him in 


lysium.” 
instructive incident : 


Paradise Lost, which, I believe, I attem 
times to read, and never could get throu 
book. I might as well have. attempt 


Homer before I had learned the Greek alphabet. 
I was mortified, even to the shedding of solitary 
tears, that I could not even conceive what it was 
that my father and mother admired so much in 
that book, and yet I was ashamed to ask them for 


an explanation. 


“IT smoked tobacco and read Milton at the same 
time and from the same motive—to find out what 
was the charm in them which gave my father so 


” 


much pleasure. 


He succeeded in solving the mystery of 


After making himself sick four or five times, he 





leaves it without endor t. As a speci of hunt- 
ing stories, it is excellent for the use it makes of the 
imagination : 


Yesterday the well-known hunter of Pike’s Peak, Cat- 
amount Charley, pypeened in town riding his piebald 
mustang. His tall, loosely knit figure, his long legs, his 
dark face, black eyes, and flowing black beard, which 
sweeps in a sable cataract over his bosom, are all well- 

wn to our citizens. 

He dismounted in front of Aiken & Hunt’s, and leav- 
Be mustang unhitched, removed a heavy bale of 
skins from the crupper of the saddle, and walked into 
the store. 

“1 say, boss,” remarked Charley to Mr. Hunt. 
got some skins yere I’d like to sell yer.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Hunt. “I shall be glad to look 
at them.” 

““Yere,” said Charley, ‘is a mountain bison’s hide, 
yere is a mountain lion’s hide, and yere are two more 
lions’ hides. That fust lion's skin is the biggest I ever 
see. It’s nine feet from tip to tip; the critter must have 
weighed five hundred pounds. 

“You see it was this way. I was looking round for 
game back of the Peak, when all at once I heard a 
growlin’ and a howlin’, which reminded me that the 
mountain lions was not all dead yet. 

“So I crawled around a p’int of rock, and I'm blamed 
if I didn’t see three mountain lions havin’ a fight with a 


ted ten 

half a 
to read 
“T’ve 


tobacco. 


acquired the habit of smoking, which, thirty years f monstrous bison. 


after, it cost him a severe struggle to overcome. 


But Milton baffled him. 


It was not until many years after, when he was 
a mature and fully formed man, that he read Par- 
adise Lost “with delight and astonishment.” 
later in life, he lost all relish for fiction, and read 
nothing with much interest unless it treated of 


real things and real men. 

The moral of all this is very obvious 
these days. 
our “roast beef” for mature digestions. 

ihe OY aE Ta 
TRICKERY. 


The ways of partisan politics are dark. They 
that walk therein are apt to be as indifferent to the 
That suggestive 
preacher, the late Dr. Bushnell, once preached a 
series of sermons on the “Moral Use of Dark 


moral code as a rat in a larder. 


Things.” He should have given, at least, 


course about the dark ways of politicians. 
recently met with a specimen of electioneering 
tactics, which illustrates the extent to which a 
politician will demean himself by falsehoods and 


trickery, when anxious for an office. 


Western States it is the custom for opposing can- 
didates to canvass their district in company, and 


discuss together the political issues before 
ple. Some years ago, in Kentucky, two 
friends and relatives, but of opposite 


offered themselves for Congress in the same dis- 


We give milk to babes, and reserve 


“T tell you, it was a big fight. The lions would make 
a leap, and the biso: 


m would back up against a root, and 
take them on his horns. 


“I don’t know how the fight would have come out, 
but I drawed a bead on the fust lion as come in range, 
and — my old rifle off. 

= surprisin’ part of the affair was that just as I 
pulled one of the lions jumped in between me and the 
one I shot at, and caught the ball just back of his ribs. 

“Tt clean through him, and, bein’ turned a lit- 
tle from its course, it went through the throat of the 
second lion, and broke the neck of the bison. 

They all dropped in a heap, and I was so tickled 
that I incautiously jumped out from behind the rock, 
when the third lion saw me.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Hunt. 

“Yes,” said Charley, ‘‘the third lion he saw me, and 
made ajump. AsI saw him comin’ I didn’t have time 
ht my repeatin’ rifle up under 
my arm and took a fly shot at him. 

“Lucky for me, I took him in the breast, and he tum- 
bled over dead.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Hunt. 

“Yes,” said Charley, “he tumbled over dead; and 
now, what will you on me for the four skins, 
mountain lions and one bison?’ 

We left Mr. Hunt in a mercantile combat 


Still 


to us in 





ane Gie- with Charley over the p’ of those skins. 
We ee ae 
For the Companion. 
LIFE-BUILDING. 
Pray, 


, didst thou never think, my gentle boy, 
How difficult is life? Without some pains 
We cannot fashion e’en the simplest toy; 
And when we muse on all that life contains, 
It scarce seems wonderful so unskilled, 
From youth to age no better house we build. 


In the 


the peo- 
lawyers, 


Type om net shame to tell thee how 
My life is builded. There are s parts that prove 
a So worthless, I am troubled until now 
politics, With much it sorely tasks me to remove. 

- from the first to build with care 
Than occupy sad years with such repair. 


trict. U ie actions, each ungnarded breath, 
The Whig candidate was W. W. South the} ‘gi ueenean beetle nese dhe eutesetdents 
Democratic, ie Tibbatts. Both talent, Will show what oF ife-artisane ve aze. 
wit, and the ability to please the ple. In the or one may & GRD Co em We Sree 
more intelligent parts of the ae ities ee a cadens Bt Coane 


prerecs | and as —— debaters. iy in 
ose s where people were t, t 
pond es at each other, and Sale tae peop 


It 
both baz made such a favorable im 
public sentiment was about equally 
party cried, “Hurrah for Sou ! 
other, “Hurrah for Tibbatts!” 
mained, after the departure of the 


that in one of these “dark” regions 





WOVEN GLASS. 

Glass, that is so brittle and so easily broken, has been 
spun into long threads or filaments, and then woven 
into cloth. The glass-blowers sometimes seen at work 
at fairs make beautiful spun glass, but all their work 
is coarse, and of no particular value. Recently, this 
art of spinning and weaviug glass has been taken up 
in this country by the aid of machinery, and beautiful 
fabrics in the form of tablecloths, napkins and towels, 
have been made wholly of glass. The process is very 


m, that 


wait for him, rode back. Sow " » $ 

hie, wiy opponent, wale» while and then ls |, prac uid gan tare cet Myf ie Pay 

return e P 

and the people dancing. The sentiment seemed to | Mees 0d then pull it spart by walking away from 

be all in favor of the fiddler, who played with his ‘The gises draws out into a long or rod of glass, 

eet ho also , th Walle it to still Ag ctlehs about en cut thle up 
Southgate, w! played the violin, but with | w it ’ 

his right hand, told the dancers that he would as- | and one-half inch in diameter. 

sist his friend Tibbatts. Soon his bow had divided | These rods of glass, when cold, are taken to the spin- 


a 
if 
l 


F 
3 
: 





to the cagvass and home, as Tib-| mile in a minute and spinning a thread as fine as the 

“FPellow-citizens,” onhis| When the wheel is full, the skein is taken off, and 
most honest air, “Tibbatts is a tend of mine, ee ee ee ee per loom, 
and a noble fellow—there is no better man in the be wgven into ful fabrics that may. be ned, 
qu teen jae fellow.” yt hens The glass used is ha ft kind, made with 
him they did. . ; toad, aud many be White or eolosed, to exit Gin fancy, 

ay setters Be se ggmerag had 

to abusing friend Tib- 
Cosse, kel ceew ah hemes. Maieiboenentsaleaiee AN EAGLE AMONG GEESE. 
man in Kentucky, and for accomplishments he| A North Carolina paper, the Elizabeth City Zconom- 
tiegn’s fie pond i Sut weal ical, describes a novel barn-yard battle on Roanoke Isl- 








But soon another enemy presented himeelf,—an ene- 
my more terrible than an army of geese,—a bull-terrier 
dog, little, but full of fight. 

t wasn’t fair, and the dog had no natural belligerent 
rights in a combat between birds; but he came with a 
bound, and the eagle had no time to settle questions of 
military ethics; so he threw himeelf on his back (eagle 
fashion) to do his best in this hard fight between tooth 
and toenail. 

The dog made a} at the eagle’s breast, and the 

le struck his claws deep into the ’s foreshoulder. 

blow was simultaneous on either side. Both 
blows told. But a terrier never, and an eagle hardly 
ever, says die. The geese stood off and looked on, 

The combat till the eagle, getting the worst of 
it, attempted to fly, but the dog hung to him, and he 
only ded in ting the fence. Then it was 
that Miss Martha Brothers, the true hero of the fight, 
came to the front and won the palm of victory. Seizing 
a rail, she soon had the eagle prostrate. 








HOW HE PLAYED SANTA .CLAUS. 

An Arkansas paper records some of the pranks of a 
mischievous negro boy who lived with a quiet old ne- 
gro named Jerry. Master Montgomery caused the old 
man considerable trouble, but the youngster did not al- 
ways come off with flying colors after his monkey- 
shines—particularly when his fun was inspired by too 
much drink. Once he undertook to surprise Uncle 
Jerry by appearing to him down the chimney a la 
Kriss Kringle : 


There was so much beer in Montgomery, there was 
very little room for any sense. 8 how, he ged 
to climb up a ladder resting against the eaves, mounted 
another ladder slanting to the ridge-pole, and tumbled, 
rather than dropped, into the capacious chimney. There 
he halted awhile to make various noises like a cat, but 
to his consternation, when he started to continue his 
descent, Santa Claus found that he was wedged in the 
chimney! Stuck beyond a doubt! What could he do? 
In _ meantime, Uncle Jerry had heard the strange 
noises. 

‘What's dat?” he asked. 

“Mew-w-w-w!” 

“Who dar?” 

“Mew-w-w-w!” 

“I know now. Swallers gone into dat chimbly, and 
de ole cat after dem. I'll fix her!” 

Uncle Jerry prided himself on his decision. He was 
thankful, he once said, it didn’t take him “all de day to 
get out ob doors,” and in this case it certainly did not. 

a bucket of water, he climbed the roof, and into 








the “chimbly” poured all the bucket would hold. 

Such a noise—the yelling, screaming, spitting and 
sputtering of five eet be cats. 

ae dar?” shouted Uncle Jerry. 

“Who be you?” 

“Montgomery.” 

“How came you dar?” 

“Only foolin’.” 

“Foolin’! What you tryin’ to make of yourself?” 

“Santa Claus.” 

Uncle Jerry said afterwards, ‘I laffed so I jest thought 
I should shoot right off dat roof on to de id as 
a rain-drop goin’ down the shinguls, but contribed far 
to stand.” 

“Well, hold,” he said to Montgomery. 

Hold! He could do nothing else. Uncle Jerry 
brought ropes, and, lowering them, began to fish down 
the deep, dark mouth of the chi y. Ina it he 
felt a bite, and pulling vigorously, up he brought Santa. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I smell beer. I ‘splain it 
ee Montgomery, you hab been where you didn’t 

long.” 

Uncle Jerry detained the crestfallen Santa long enough 
to administer him a sound lecture. The lecture, or 
ages took effect this time like a mustard poul- 
tice, and Montgomery promised ta behave himself. 

cinch initial 
WARM AND COLD BATHS. 

The physiological effects of warm and cold baths are 
thus noted by a writer in an English medical journal: 

Warm baths produce an effect upon the skin directly 
contrary to that which is brought about by cold water. 
The cutaneous vessels dilate immediately under the in- 
fluence of the heat, and although the dilation is followed 
by 2 contraction, this contraction is seldom excessive, 


and the ultimate result ot a warm bath is to increase the 

t circulation. ‘lhe pulse and respiration are 
both quickened in the cold bath. 

The warm bath i é temp of the body, 
and by I the necessity for the internal produc- 
tion of heat, it decreases the call which is fondo upon 
certain of the vital processes, and enables life to be sus- 
tained with a less expenditure of force. 

While a cold causes a certain stiffness of the 
muscles if continued too long; a warm bath relieves 
stiffness and fatigue. The final effect of both hot and 
cold baths, if their temperature be derate, is the 
same, the difference being, to use the words of Braun, 
that ‘‘cold refreshes by stimu’ the functions, heat 
by physically facilitating them, in this lies the im- 
portant difference between the cold water system and 
the thermal mode of treatment.” 


+~2> 
or 


A CHINESE BURIAL. 


The Salt Lake Tribune thus describes the burial of a 
Chinese who died in that city : 


corpse had reached the grave, the personal 
etlects of the Gaconsed heathen, coutisting of » 
blankets and various agree dass placed in one 














near the grave, and the applied to them 
body was then lowered into ne poms, Wane 
ligh colored rs were bu on the coffin, while 
one of the Ce’ with a chant as the 
grate was being filled up 


about a dog which, being bothered by a bee one hot 
day, as he was dozing by a grocer’s door, incautiously 
snapped it up in his mouth. 
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. old gentleman as briskly as he could, waked out 











For the Companion. 


SNOW-STORM. 
Down from the misty sky they came, 
Fast and faster the livelong day, 
Tili the cobble-stones in the noisy streets 


Button came in and seated herself sociably at 
one side, winking her green eyes at the bright 
blaze. 3 
Siss—siss—bubble—bubble ; spit—t—t!” 

Jane dropped toaster and all, into the nearest 
corner of the chimney jamb, and darted out into 
the kitchen on the wings of the wind. 

There was the milk—great waves and waves of 


white foam, puffing away clear over the top of the 


little tin cup, to race off in one mad sputter, all 
over Betsey’s clean stove-top.. 

“Oh, my beautiful milk!” mourned Jane, clasp- 
ing her hands in woe. ‘What shall I do!” 
Button stepped gingerly up to view the scene, 
and wrinkled up her nose with interest and expec- 





Sic: enh coucesth Guus Button, to wurty Sik 
her bread. 

Alas! before she reached there, the smell of 
scorching toast told her very well what had hap- 
pened. 

The toaster had turned over, and slipped down 
upon the bright coals; and there lay the beautiful 
slice of bread, a little black, shrivelling thing, very 
much eurled at the edges, quickly burning to 
death. 

Jane only stopped to pick out the toaster, and 
set it up to cool a bit; then she went to the stairs, 
sat down on the lowest one, and cried till one, two, 
three, four, five, siz o’clock, told her it was time 
to set the table for tea. 














(NUTS TO.CRACK}} 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 





Were snugly hidden at last away ; tation. So that is the reason that grandpa didn’t have i SCARECROW sega se Ka 
~ = ee broad and wide Crackle—crack—crack—crack! milk toast for supper—the very same one why | found the te Se fatness ing Aas a 
‘gunk ic tall hd aren oe “My!” Jack didn’t eat his supper—because there wasn’t ae oa robber ~ — me ently Spare, aod suagele, 

coat-pocket, discovered a book. Read the prima’ 

Was suddenly wearing a white-capped head. Jane bounced around, leaving the milk to its | any! MARGARET SIDNEY. ee <=! names required = their — and find the 

su of the scarec: t 
Baby climbed up in her little chair, +o K grace who is r nee > Da a ao Gaping g with the god- 
And looked at the storm with eager eyes; dess Venus. 


Then suddenly clapping her tiny hands, 

“IT know why de feavers come!” she cries. 
‘*Dere’s pitty white hens in de sky, mamma,— 

Dess all deir feavers is b’owing away !” 
Then two blue eyes from the window turned 

And questioned, ‘‘Why laugh at baby pith 
O wee little mite of humanity, 

For the frst time viewing a fall of snow, 
How many storms will cross your path 

As over the road of life you go? 
For clouds must gather o’er every heart, 

And winter must follow the summer fair, 
And there must be gloomy and leaden skies 

To fill with snowflakes the earth and air. 
But light as feathers, dear little one, 

May be the storms your heart may feel, 
And after the shadows, the sunshine bright 

Shall every sorrow and trouble heal; 

For under the snow the blossoms lie, 
Gathering strength for the next glad year, 
And before we know it their fragrance sweet 

Will give us the tidings, ‘‘Summer is here!” 


M. BD. Brive. 
See A ASR eR 


For the Companion. 
WHY GRANDPA DIDN’T HAVE MILE 
TOAST FOR SUPPER. 

Jane Pritchard went to the big stone pot on the 
high bench in the cellar, got upon her tiptoes, took 
off the brown towel, and peeked in. 

“Oh, there is one slice left!” she cried, joyfully. 
“And I’m a-going to take it. Betsey’s to make 
bread to-night, ‘cause I heard her say so; and 
we've got biscuit for tea. Oh, goody, goody!” 

She came down from her tiptoes to clap her 
hands in glee, and then began to scamper off up 
the stairs, followed by Button, the black cat, who 
raced and tore after her like all possessed, to the 
very door of grandpa’s room. 

“O grandpa!” she exclaimed, rushing in and fly- 
ing up to the bed. “I’m a-going to make you a 
slice of milk toast for supper—all alone by myself! 
The very beautifullest toast you ever saw, dear 
grandpa!” 

“Hey ?—what—hey?” said the old gentleman, 
turning over suddenly, and raising. his head to 
stare at her in a bewildered way. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Is the house afire ?” 

“No,” said Jane. And then she began to hop up 
and down in her delight. “I’m a-going to make 
you some toast, grandpa. Now, aint you so glad ?” 

“Oh yes, yes; to be sure—to be sure,” said the 


of his beautiful nap, and blinking away at her 
with all his might. 

“Yes, yes; to be sure,” he repeated, pleased to 
see her so happy. 

So Jane dropped a kiss on his wrinkled face, and 
flew off down stairs again, closely followed by 
Button; who had allowed nothing to escape her 
big green eyes. 

“First thing,” said Jane to herself, down in the 
kitchen, “I’m a-going to put on the milk to boil. I 
know, ’cause I’ve seen Betsey do it sixteen hun- 
dred—no, I guess forty hundred times. Now 
won't she be glad, when she’s got to stay with her 
pa, and he’s got such awful things in his legs as 
rummodies—that J can do just as good as she can, 
every single thing ?” 

Off she ran into the big cool cellar, and pretty 
soon came back tugging the milk-can. 

“There’s such a very little bit,” she said, peer- 
ing into its depths. ‘Oh dear! I wonder why the 
milk always runs down into the bottom so. Well, 
never mind, grandpa won’t want any milk in -his 
tea if he has such nice toast as I’m going to make 
him. And Betsey’ll be over.to her pa’s, and I can 
go without mine, for once.” 

She couldn’t quite keep back the whole of the 
little sigh at the thought of the dry gingerbread, 
and bread and butter, without the lovely cup of 
fresh, sweet milk to go with it. But all the same, 
she turned the big milk-can upside down, and 
poured its contents into a small tin cup, which she 
set on the very hottest of the stove covers. 

“There,” she said, with great satisfaction to But- 
ton, for want of other company. ‘Now, if I be- 
gin to toast my bread, I can get all through, and 
have lots of time before supper.” 

So she ran in again to the big stone pot on the 
high bench, fished out the one slice of bread, and 
reaching down the toaster from the nail in the 
pantry, started off to try her luck before the glow- 


For the Companion. 


HANS AND THE PEPPER-POT. 
Little Hans was a very naughty boy one day. 
What do you think he did? 

Well, he did almost everything that was mis- 
chievous; at least, everything he could think of, 
I suppose he got out of bed the wrong way, or 
opened his left eye first instead of his right, or for- 
got to say “Popocatapetl” before he began his 
breakfast, or some such dreadful thing; and if he 
did, of course that was enough to make him 
naughty, wasn’t it? 

First, he wouldn’t eat his breakfast. There was 
not enough sugar on his porridge. Mamma put 
on some more, and then there was too much. 
(This shows that something was very wrong with 
him, for who ever heard of a child having too 
much sugar?) And he wouldn’t eatit. “Wah! 
wah! boo!” no, he wouldn’t. 

So he didn’t. And nobody was a bit the worse 
for it but himself. 

After breakfast he felt hungry, and went back 
into the kitchen, but mamma had put everything 
away except the 
When Hans saw the pepper-pot, he forgot that 
he was hungry. Now he would have some fun. 
So he called the cat, who was asleep by the 
stove, and began to pat and stroke her. 


Das punter | his teldialiadas wes 0k SF dig: 
per. She mewed piteously, and ran round and 





ing grate fire in the nt 
this ex-quis-ite cried, down on 
BSS yal apt 
an snc oo the bene’. : 


ee ee ‘That was fun for 


For the Companion. 


An old, old man, with whiskers white, 
Flies over the earth as the night comes down, 
And softly sings, in his gentle flight, 
As he winds his way through the shades of night, 
Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 


He comes to the habe while yet ’tis light ; 

But on all at last the shower comes down, 

And the eyes of blue and brown so bright 

Must close when he sings, as he comes at night,— 
“Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 


He knows what makes little eyes so bright, 

So he pours the showers of bright sand down, 

And sweet Sleep lingers till broad daylight ; 

Then flies to him who sings each night, 
“Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 


A god who attended the goddess of corn, and taught 


mankind the art of husbandry. 


U 


JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


some new sport, and saw on a shelf a beautiful 
blue platter, large and round, which he had not 
often seen, as it was usually kept locked up in the 
cupboard. 
How finely that would spin ‘on the smooth 
kitchen ° 
Up he climbed, down he climbed, and soon the 
platter was spinning beautifully. 
‘“Whir-r-r-r, whir-r, whir-r,—crash!” this was 
what the platter said. And it never said anything 
else, for it was broken in fifty pieces. 
Hans was very still for a moment. Then he 
said to himself, “If mamma finds me crying hard, 
perhaps she may not punish me.” 
So he opened his mouth very wide, and put both 
fists in his eyes, and began “Boo-hoo! boo-hoo! 
oh! oh! o-0-oh!” 
But the next moment came a change in his tone, 
and his screams were those of real terror and pain. 


“Well,” said the little one, slowly, sniffing and 





for See 


9, 10, 15, 3 is a noted vocalist. 
was one of a@ most barbarous nation that invaded Rome 
in the 5th century. 


A fabulous princess who at the altar of sacrifice was 


changed into a stag. 


Name of the god of war when peaceable. 
A king who, feigning lunacy, sowed salt instead of 


corn. 


A nymph whose husband so charmed the shades of 


the infernal regions with his music, that he was per- 
mitted to bring her back to the upper world. 


The fabulous patrohess of agriculture. 
The muse who presides over dancing. 
A fabulous princess for whom a vast territory is 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of seventeen letters, is the name 


named. 


‘of a celebrated Italian, now on his third visit to the 


Inited States. 
The 1, 11, 6, 4, 5, 17, 16 was a famous naturalist. 
The 1 


T he 


13, 12, 7, 8, 14,2 


3. 
A SUBJECT OF MUCH TALK. 
A land whose ancient history 
Is shadowed with a mystery ; 
A name in classic lore 
Of letters two,—no more; 
A city of the priests,— 
ae on the Bible story,— 
angry king destroyed 
PYrhn ruin full and gory; 
A city in old fables 
Where stood the Augean stables. 
Read these as here wapnetad, 
With a y 
And find what in these days 
Men wonder at and praise,— 
A record of past ages ; 
But who can read its pages? 


4. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 
( Authors.) 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 
Shakespeare. 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 
Sir a eae Raieigh. 


= peep o’er bowed 
Alps on Alps arise 





Pope. 
Now will I show myself to have more of = serpent 
‘arlowe. 


than the dove. 
When love is at its best, one Ng 


So much that he cannot fo H. Hi. 
0 a they die in yon rich s 
They faint on hill, or field, or river. 
aon. 


Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fen 

It fell upon a little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound; 

And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

5 Shakespeare. 
PREFIX AND ANNEX. 

To a word for cunning prefix a letter and find a word 
forsharp. To the last prefix two letters and make a word 
for a sudden twitch. To this last annex a letter, and 
the result is the name of an ancient goddess who was 
worshipped as a heavenly body under another name. 


6. 
‘ DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Cross-words: 1, A poem set to music. 2, A hero of 
pag ee 3, A beautiful arch. 4, A familiar friend. 
f ot the cl ware The rincipal ed 
o' civil year. e princ’ less wors) 
e Egyptians. : pyen ye breviated 


by th An ab 
term for a at AS An Sina. from the 
The 


Pope to an Emperor or King. 11, A satirical 
12, A northern constellation. 13, Anemblem. 14, 

fox-tailed monkey. 15, A musical composition. 16, A 
a pe mse 


e primals give the maiden name of a celebrated 


woman ; the finals give her nationality and profession. 
7. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 











A kind of deformity. 
CONUNDRUMS. 
is like a colt? Because it is not fit 
Bie toy een 
Why is a lean monarch like a man in meditation? 
Because he is a thin king (thinking) 

Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1. 1, Conduct. 2, Adam. 3, Ni 4, Dives. 
Lives. 6, Entrance. 7, Mail. 2 Atctbue hy lie 

Buckingham. 
Lool, room, root, fool, door, loop, Moor, doom, 
Fat 2, Ha. 3, Ham. 4, 





2. 
3. 

yA Siuethe ti LA. % 
a ee rH nen ne 





Ant. Grant. 6, Garnet. '7, G: cae 
$ oe * 9, : Th Rimes. 11, Inter- 
5. 
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THE MUSCLES. 

Our strength is all in our muscles, and is measured 
by the strength with which they can contract; not for a 
short time, but steadily and permanently,—of course, 
with the proper intervals of rest. 

A young gir! in the délirium of fever may seem sud- 
denly to have the strength of two men, but she soon 
sinks back utterly helpless. A person of high spirit 
may put forth a few tremendous efforts, to be followed 
by a sense of extreme exhaustion, and soreness and 
pain, that shows that the muscles have been strained. 

On the contrary, a man of strong digestion, well-fed, 
and with muscles inured to heavy labor, can work vig- 
orously all day, the year through, without exhausting 
his physical energies, but rather enhancing them. He 
can put forth muscular effort that would break down a 
sedentary man in a few hours, however high-spirited. 

Not a few very intelligent men seem wholly ignorant 
of these simple facts. We knew a doctor of divinity 
who having become convinced that he needed vigorous 
out-door exercise, began at once wheeling heavy loads 
of stone and eerth. After an hour or two of this work 
he forever yielded up his new convictions—at least the 
practies of them. 

Many persons enfeebled by sedentary habits and ex- 
cessive brain-work do themselves harm and not good 
by over-doing exercise at the outset. The true rule is, 
if you wish to get healthful benefit by exercise, to begin 
the exercise gently, increase it slowly, and keep within 
the limits of fatigue. 

Spirited students are constantly injuring themselves 
by feats of strength in wrestling or rowing. Occasionally 
the heart itself—which is simply a hollow muscle—sud- 
denly gives way under the strain, and seriof® or fatal 
results follow. 

Senseless and heartless drivers often think to beat 
strength into the muscles of an overburdened horse— 
they pu? into the poor animal the strength of the mad- 
man, at the expense of its real working power. 


—>—___—_ 
FAITHFUL AND INTELLIGENT. 

A Montana hunter found out, as not a few men have 
also discovered, that he owned a dog which, in the ex- 
pressive slang of the West, “‘it would do to tie to.” The 
story is told by the Helena Independent : 


Herman Hutter and Charles Whitman, accompanied 
by a deerhound, went up the Rattlesnake River in quest 
of game. They climbed the mountains and separated, 
taking opposite sides of the ridge, in the- hopes of bag- 
ging a deer. 

Whitman came down the Rattlesnake side, and soon 
after separating from his companion he slipped and fell, 
sliding some two hundred feet down the mountain side. 

He vainly endeavored to stop himself by digging into 
the snow with his hands and feet and clutching at won 
and saplings, till just as be was about to be precipitated 
over the cliff into the Rattlesnake, some forty feet be- 
low, he fortunately clasped a strong sapling with one 
hand, and was left dangling in the air over the precipice. 

By a strong effort he managed to clasp the sapling 
with his arm in the elbow, and grasping his wrist with 
the disengaged » awaited his inevitable fall with 
desperation. 

hound seeing his master fall, followed him to the 
edge of the cliff and whined Pec surf at the predica- 
ment of hie human friend. Suddenly he dashed off 
over the hill like a deer, and disappeared. 

When nearly exhausted, Whitman heard his compan- 
ion, re above him, coming to his assistance. He 
Fra red renewed courage, and held on des pany till 

utter came down with a rope and rescued him from 
rilous position. 

utter says he had gone but a short distance, when 

the dog came upon him and seized hold of his clothing, 

nn lige te e tarned upon him, and the dog ran off. 

strauge manceuvre, Hutter suspected 

something Wrong, and followed the dog to Whitman’s 


—_——@——_—. 
SENSIBLE. 


ports himself while studying English. A correspondent 


of the Philadelphia Times tells his history, as follows: 
A 


ag Italian, of a noble — ee na 


room, and moment’s leisure he is 


— fH Bo wn language of im 
studying whie! the one por- 
bay pase he is deficient. 

L wukenematnes las knawtedes of conti- 


European con’ 
nental tongues has caused the promise to be given — 
that as soon as he can write ny acre shall 
have a place as translator in the State De; 

It is in order to earn the means of support while cide. 

eon cea - tpg parte Fag Pager 
en belonging to the of his country 
spoke to the landlord of his reverses and dete: 
to earn a living, ard secured the place for him. 
BARELY ESCAPED. 

0 d strangers in a great city, carpet-bag 
in hand, are favorite game for sharpers and ‘‘confidence 
men.” One device of rogues is to lurk in pairs, conve- 
niently far apart, on the track of their intended victim, 
one of them finding out his name by pretending to make 
a mistake, and the other then going up to him asa friend 
and acquaintance. The Montreal Witness relates how 
a “Mr. Jones” of. that city came near being victimized. 


—_ 





young fellow who grasped his hand and said, ““How do 
you do, Robinson?”” Whereupon, he remarked that 
there must be some mistake, and innocently added that 
he was “Mr. Jones, of Montreal.” After apologizing, 
the young man left. 

About two minutes afterward, another very well- 
dressed young man came uptohim. This one knew 
his name and where he came from; there was no mis- 
take this time, and when he declared *he was the nephew 
ofan old friend of Mr. Jones, a well-known citizen of 
Montreal, whom he named, Jones almost fancied he saw 
the facial characteristics of the family mentioned in his 
countenance. 

The first meeting had quite gone from his memory, | homegrown 
and although an old traveller, Mr. Jones suspected no 


wrong. 

he amiable New Yorker appeared well-to-do. He 
said he was doing a rushing business. He was in the 
tea business, and little by little got our Montreal mer- 
chant so interested in him that he was at last induced to 
enter asaloon on Greenwich Street, near Liberty Street, 
as he had not time to go to the warehouse, to see some 
samples of tea. 

Mr. Jones, when he went into the saloon, began to 
suspect all was not right. The affable stranger got 
from the bar-tender a box of samples of tea, and ha’ 
asked for a room, the two went into it; but when a thi 
man and a fourth arrived, the Montrealer suddenly made 
his exit without tasting the samples offered, telling them 
to send them to No. 13 Chariton Street, where he was 
stopping. 

e has since learned from the Superintendent of Po- 
lice that the samples were drugged, and that he had a 
narrow escape. Itis a very good plan for people going 
to a city like New York to hold no intercourse with 
strangers whom they may meet on the streets. 

———____—_- 
MARRIED IN THE WOODS. 

There have been marriages in the street, at midnight, 
the sleepy clergyman tying the knot from his bedroom 
window. One marriage took place, several years ago, 
in a balloon, and now a novel one is recorded by the 
New Haven Palladium, as taking place in the woods by 
lamplight : 

A Preston couple procured a marriage license from 
the Ledyard town clerk the other day and in the early 
evening the rector of St. James’ Church, at Poquetan- 
noe, was called upon to perform the ceremony and was 
about to proceed when a closer examination of the li- 
eense showed that the rite could legally take place only 
in Ledyard. 

The dividing-line between Preston and Ledyard runs 
a few rods below the rectory. He informed the couple 
of the facts in the case and for a few minutes oA looked 
as though the union would have to be postponed 

Suddenly an idea came into the minister’s head and 
he commanded his family to bring lamps, and biddin; 
on fot nt couple follow him, the weird party Spseastel 

t into Ledyard. 

A patch of leafless forest was selected, and there, 
with the lights held high by the attendants, with the 
thin silvery crescent of the pale moon looking down 
upon the clergyman’s prayer- book and his clerical 
| robes, the twain were made man and wife. 


nee 
PATRIOTIC, 

Most people can ‘“‘accept the inevitable” somehow. 
But it requires magnanimity to do it gracefully. One 
instance given by the Presbyterian will illustrate the 
spirit that should animate all good citizens even in party 
strife : 

We were once pointed to a house in an Ohio town, of 
whose owner the following anecdote was related: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the hotly-contested election which had just closed, 
this gentleman was a zealous opponent of Mr. Lincoln, 
who had been re-elected. The victorious cay be had re- 
solved to celebrate their agg bya ee and 

en evening 


meral illumination of their houses. 

ell, lo! the home of this defeated Democrat blazed out 
with a Pork, of light and bunti is which letely 

p is bl neighbo: 

Both party friends and were The 
parade of jubilant voters ponent before the man’s door, 
cheered him anes and demanded the reason for his 
eccentric behavio 

“Fellow-citi and 3,” he answered, “Mr. 
Lincoln is my President now, as ‘well as yours. Why 
shouldn’t I honor the ruler whom Providence and the 
nation’s suffrages have given?” 

We have always coun that a golden sa: 
— a noble act,—anapple of gold in a p 
silver. 
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WHAT A LEMON SEED DID. 


One cannot too carefully guard against swallowing 
substances that never digest. Human beings are not 
ostriches. The Hartford (Ct.) Post says: 


The recent death of a young man in New Britain 
from swallowing a bean reminds a friend of a similar 
case, which occurred about a month ago at Fenwick 
Hall, Saybrook. A lady who. was there at the 
time, in as a glass of ape pee wed a lem- 
on seed, which lodged in one of the passages on its way, 

rod . = \ orm from which serious results bade 

ae to fol 


the lady’s side, the abscess reac! 


recovery. 
a 


Cuar.es Lams remarked of cne of his crities 
more I think of him, the less I think of him.” 


eonldn’t be grafted on a hen.” 
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He was accosted on Courtlandt Street, New York, by * 


reached, punctured, and the 
lemon seed removed. The lady is now in a fair way of 
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THAT BOY. 


“There he is again!” said old Miss Betsey Per- 
kins, looking over her spectacles at her two sisters, 
as a loud chorus of squawks and crawks from the 
barn broke in upon the peace and silence of their 


“keeping-room.” 


“Lavalette, you’re the spryest, you step out an’ 


see to ’t, do!” 


“T told ye so!” said Miss Chimera, her queer 
face relaxing from its intentness on the stocking- 
heel she was binding off, into a smile that was 


half-amusement, half-triumph. 


“Well, boys will be boys,” mildly remarked 
Miss Lavalette, as she put down the mate to that 


stocking and rose to go out of doors. 


“That’s the wust on’t!” said Chimera; “ef they 
t 


could be anything else under the canopy, ’twouldn 
be nigh so wearin’ to get along with ’em.” 
Here entered Miss Letty, out of breath. 


pole, a-playin’ Fulton Market, he said.” 
“Say ‘ 


under one arm. 
‘What for ?” sharply asked Miss Betsey. 


“‘Want to give these fellers a hot bath; they act 


jest like Sis when she’s got croup.” 


“My senses!” ejaculated Chimera, as she res- 
cued the cock and hen from the pressure of his el- 
bow; “they’re as nigh dead now as they can be, 
And as she spoke, the 
hen gave a little gasp. Its head dropped, and it 


without scaldin’ on ’em !” 
was dead. 

Tom turned and fied out of the door. 
any remorse, he did not express it. 

An hour after, just as the tiny spangled cock 


ing and prancing fi frantic fashion. 


She made straight for the barn-door, the great 
“bar across which was down, though half the door 
was open, and consequently Tom was scraped off 
her back on to a heap of loose hay. He scrambled 
to his feet as good as new, and ran home as fast as 


he could to escape Mr. Cone’s just wrath. 


“Where is that boy ?” the deacon sternly de- 
manded, as he walked into Miss Perkins’s sitting- 


room when his chores were done that night. 
“‘He’s gone to bed,” answered Miss Letty. 


‘Well, he’s nigh about. spiled my Jarsey heifer ; 
The crittur lost 
her milk, and she’s a-blowin’ and a-tremblin’ and 
her eyes a-glarin’ now. I've a mind to take him 
to do, now I tell ye, if he did come from York !” 

“I dono as that makes no difference,” retorted 


he had onght to have a tannin’. 


Chimera. 


“We kind of expected he wouldn’t be jest as ro- 
bustious as boys gener’lly, ourselves; but they 
*pear to be all cut out o’ one cloth. Boys is boys 
the hull world over, I guess; they ‘change the 
place but keep the pain,’ as th’ hymn-book says.” 

“I dono what possessed ye to take him!” 


growled the deacon. 


“Well, we kind of had to,” answered Miss Bet- 
sey, laying down her silver-bowed spectacles with 
a sigh, and looking at Mr. Cone with deprecating 


eyes. 


“You see, Thorias—that’s his pa—is some re- 


“My 
sakes! he was a-tyin’ up them hens in couples by 
‘ the legs, and a-swingin’ of ’em all over the old hay- 


Gimme a pail o’ hot water, Miss Letty, 


will ye >” shouted Tom Perkins, as he bounced in 
at the door, with the aforesaid bantams tucked up 


If he had 


lots of chickens, and a Barn. I like them they don’t 
bother. I want sum Fire-works for the 4th. I luv 
yous Tommy.” 


Mr. Perkins could not resist this appeal. He 
loved his boy absurdly; and foolishly thought 
whatever he wanted he must have. So in due sea- 
son he filled Tom’s order; the letter reaching him 
the very day after that cow-ride. 

But now Tom only lay and thought what he 
could do to the'man who would not let him spoil 
his best cow. 

Now in this short week he had already made 
friends with the most mischievous boy in all Bol- 
ton Corners, Si Plummer, a curly-headed, hand- 
some, ragged fellow, ready to risk his neck any- 
where, and do 
anything any boy 
could, would or 
shouldn’t do. 

To him Tommy 
Perkins betook 
himself next day 
as soon as his 
early breakfast 
was swallowed. 

The dear old 
ladies quite too 
glad to get rid of 2 
him to ask any 
questions, and 
sitting down hap- 
pily to their knit- 
ting in that neat, 
bare room, which 
Was their daily 
dwelling-place. 

But Tom and 
Si were chuckling 
under the eaves of 
the barn half the 

day, tucked away 
on some old hay, 
and ducking un- 
der the hay when 
Miss Chimera 
came out to the 
hens’ nests, full of 
anxiety to think 
neither Cropple- 


, ‘crown nor Creeper 
after much gentle handling and cosseting, re- 
vived and stirred, a commotion in the street called 
the three old ladies to the window, and there was 
Tom careering down the road on Deacon Cone’s 
best Alderney cow, the boy clinging on to her 
back, holding on to her horns, and shouting at the 
top of his voice; a big black dog at her heels bark- 
ing with all his might, and the cow herself plung- 


‘had done their 
duty about lay- 
ing. Deacon Cone’s cow, luckily for Tom, recov- 
ered, only losing the night’s milk ; she was a little 
more unmanageable than usual to be sure, and 
lowered her horns and shook her head at people, 
but the Deacon could hardly ask compensation 
for this freak, so he said nothing. 

But awful was his horror the néxt day but ‘one, 
when he went out in the dawn twilight to feed his 
pigs—two handsome Chester Whites, as round as 
apples already, and tame as cats—to find them 
both turned a deep blue. He rushed back into 
the house and screamed to his wife. 

“Marthy! Marthy! Don’t ye hurry the vit- 
tles! I’m a-goin’ over to Hollister’s to git him 
here right off. Them pigs is a-dyin’, an’ a morti- 
fyin’ as sure as you’re born. Cholery, hog chol- 
ery! I ha’ n’t a doubt on ’t!” and he hurried into 
the stable to get up his sorrel horse. 

However, when John Hollister got there, the 
first sunbeams showed conclusively that cholera 
was only blue paint. 

Full of determination the deacon strode down 
to Miss Perkins’s door. ‘‘Where’s that boy ?” said 
he, grimly. 

The sisters looked at one another. They per- 
ceived a tempest. 

“I dono,” piped Miss Betsey feebly. But the 
question was better 

answered. A shrill, 

cheery whistle came 

from the barn, where 

Tommy was tinkering 

with hammer and 

nails. 

’ The deacon made a 

straight course across 


“Hollo!” yelled Tom, bursting the door open, 
“TI killed your banty, and here’s another !”” where- 
with he set down two of the loveliest little golden 
pheasant bantams that ever delighted the eyes of 
a poultry fancier. 

“For mercy’s sakes, where did you get them 
leetle faowls ?” inquired Miss Chimera. 

“Why, I got’ ’em over to Charley Maxwire’s 
hennery, over ’n Bolton Centre. Me’nanother fel- 
ler.” 

“Did he give ’em to ye ?” queried Miss Lavalette, 
rather severely. . 

“No, sir! they’re bought’n paid for, and I go 
*em cause [ killed yours playin’ with it.” 





HOUSE IN WHICH MARTIN LUTHER WAS BORN. 





Tom dashed out of the door to escape thanks ; 
the three old 
ladies looked at 
each other. 

“Beats all!” 
said Miss Betsey. 

Chimera put 
her head out of 
the window and 
screamed to the 
retreating young- 
ster. 

“Tom! Tom! 
come back a min- 
ute; there’s a box 
up chamber for 
ye, come by ex- 
press.” 

Tom turned 
back with a shout, 
and went up to 
his bedroom three 
Stairs at a time. 
He had already 
conveyed a screw- 
driver and hatchet 
up there which he 
found in the barn, 
and it took but a 
moment to open 
the box of treas- 

= ures. 

He whistled 
loud and long as 
he saw the layers 
of fireworks. 

Then he went 
down stairs with 

a bound and a slide to tell Si of the arrival. 

It was quickly arranged that Si should come up 
at night, and get into Tom’s. window by the shed 
roof, to inspect these treasures, for both the boys 
well knew Si was not an object of favor with the 
old ladies. . . 

So about ten o'clock, after they had handled over 
and admired the preposterous provision which 
Tom’s father had made, they begun to ask them- 
selves where they should be secreted. 

“Put ’em out on the roof!” said Si. 

‘‘What if it should rain ?” queried Tommy. 

“Why, you’ve got two boxes, haven’t ye? Any- 
way you could put the rockets in yer trunk,—they 
don’t go there, I expect,—an’ set the rest of ’em out 
with t’other box a-top, so’s to keep dry.” 

They had both forgotten that Miss Chimera’s 
window was next to Tommy’s, and Miss Betsey’s 
just below, though the flat roof of the dining-room 
and kitchen, which had been put on to the old 
house, was only below Tom’s chamber. 

The two boys lifted the box out softly, and Tom 
went back for the other box to cover it. Si whis- 
pered after him, “Fetch a light, there’s suthin’ 

makes it tottle.” 

But as Tom held the 
tallow dip outside, a 
sudden wind banged 
the shutter to, knock- 
ed the light out of his 
hand into the fire- 
works, and then a cat- 
aclysm began ! 

Si’s only idea was to 
} run; but as he slipped 
| down the trellis to the 


called in vain on her sisters; while Tommy, half 
scared out of his wits, stood at his window, listen- 
ing to the sharp explosions, watching the gay 
stars, and never thinking of danger till Miss Let- 
ty rushed by him with her pitcher and a blanket ; 
she had used her senses, and discovered that the 
fire was on that shed roof; and she acted accord- 
ingly. 

Tom, aroused to the situation, came to her aid. 
Luckily the roof was tinned, and they managed to 
float what few candles were left in the box, and 
then smother them with the blanket; but in help- 
ing her, Tommy burned both hands sorely; pay- 
ing this price for his secret interview with Si. 

“It was that boy ?” said Chimera, as Miss Letty 
came back to her room. 

“Well, yee. "Twas fireworks in that box, an’ 
he’d gone an’ smuggled Si Plummer in to see ’em, 
an’ betwixt ’em they up an’ dropped the candle in- 
to’em. But Thomas is burnt some, an’ I heered 
Si a screechin’ an’ a squawkin’ down below. I’ve 
done up Thomas’ hand in sody, but I sha’n’t hunt 
none for Si Plummer; nought’s never in danger !” 

‘Are ye sure ’tis all out?” asked Miss Betsey, 
half way up the stair. 

“Yes, certin sure. You go to bed, Betsey. We 
can take him to do in the mornin’.” 

“We can send him hum!” snapped Chimera. 

But when Tommy came down in the morning, 
pale with pain, the old ladies’ hearts relented, es- 
pecially as his first words sounded penitent to 
their expecting ears. 

“I’m sorry! Isn’t it mean to lose all my best 
fireworks, and burn me too >” 

The old ladies looked at each other; could they 
believe their ears? Miss Lavalette recovered her- 
self first, and improved the occasion. 

“You're a-payin’ for your tritks agin this time, 
young man. Ef you’d have said out open that 
them was fireworks, we'd ha’ put ’em into the oven, 
and they’d have kep’ safe; but you must have that 
limb, Si Plummer, come into the winder to inspect 
“em, and ye know, Thomas, we don’t want him 
around !” 

Tommy hung his head. He had paid dear for 
his whistle, and Si never dared to show his singed 
head and blistered ears within sight of Miss Per- 
kins’ house again. 

But though Tommy did not quite get over his 
pranks in his short stay at Bolton, he was, after 
all, so honest, so cheerful, so kind-hearted, that 
when he was recalled to New York, the three old 
ladies hugged and kissed him as if he had been a 
domestic cherub, and looking at him with dim 
eyes, wondered secretly what they should do with- 
out that boy. 

‘He was real company,” moaned Miss Betsey. 

“Well, he had good streaks into him,” said Miss 
Letty. 

‘*He was suthin’ lively to hev around ; he stirred 
up the dry bones, now I tell ye!” concluded Miss 
Chimera, adding thoughtfully, “But I never'd ha’ 
thought I could ha’ fellowshipped a boy !” 

Rose Terry Cooke. 
= ~ +. —. 
For the Companion Supplement. 
LUTHER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Eisleben is a quaint little German town, of no 
especial beauty or interest save as having been the 
birthplace of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. 

There is always something, however, of amuse- 
ment and entertainment to be gleaned from these 
old towns that were teeming with life before Amer- 
ica was dreamed of. 

This very market-place where we stand to-day 
was noisy with traffic centuries ago; and I doubt 
if a market-day then was very different from what 
it is at the present time. 

Great lumbering carts come rumbling in, laden 
with country produce, just as they did of yore, 
women with baskets of eggs and vegetables 
strapped to their backs, children driving goats or 
shaggy dogs harnessed to little wagons packed with 
boxes of fresh butter, or earthen jugs of milk ; and 
troops of girls with graceful burdens of early wild- 
flowers. 

It is all bright and busy, and probably} looked 


lated to us, and brother Zephaniah he fetched him 
up; and when he got well-to-do down there in 
York, he was dreadful good to Zephy, and used 
ter send him an’ us lots of things that was pleas- 


the garden, and before 
Tommy knew where 
he was, a sturdy hand 
clutched him by the 


ground, a Roman can- 
m dle dropped one red 
, star into his curly 

head, and it blazed. 


just.as it does now when the little Luther and his 
comrades ran by to school. 

We watch the curious throng awhile, then leave 
the square, and turn our step towards the narrow 


ant and helpful. 


“So you see, he up an’ writ a letter to say his 
wife was awful sick—well, you may say danger- 
ous—and he hadn’t got any place to send the boy 


he come, and here he is.” 
“Well, if that there heifer’s sp’iled, I shall 


collar, and dragged 
him out of doors. 

The deacon had | 
brought along a stout 
switch, and it fell fast 
and sharp on Tom- 
my’s back and legs, 
with a sting clothes 


all the world over. You didn’t ride Deacon Cone’s 


cow free of charge, now I tell:ye. 





Head first he went 
4) into the tub of .water 
under the spout with 
a wild yell of pain and 
terror, while Tom 
Stared aghast at the 
)} fizzing wheels, and 
the popping candles 
sending their many 
colored stars about the 
premises like a mete- 
oric shower. 
Within the house 
Miss Chimera was the 
first to be aroused. 
She boasted thatshe 
always slept with one 
eye open, and now she bounded out of bed and 
shrieked to Lavalette. ; 
“Qh the mercy! Letty, wakeup! The world’s 
a-comin’ to an end. Oh land! oh! oh! what shall 
wedo? Oh my!” “F 
- Miss Letty, the quiet one of the house, ran for 
her water-pitcher.' If it was the general 





tion, she meant to do her little best toward putting | 





 }itowt) Poor Miss: Betooy, exyiug. and grosing, 


street beyond. Here, the houses, whose pointed 
roofs are pierced all over’ with tiny loop-holes of 
windows, rise so high as to completely shut out 
every ray of sunshine. 

Presently our attention is arrested by a tablet 
in the wall of one: of the smaller houses, which 
tells us that here Dr. Martin Luther was born, in 
the year 1483. 

The building is now given up to the use of a 
school for poor children, but the street and the 
surroundings are hardly changed since the time 
when the boy Luther lived and played and worked 
here. 

At the age of twenty, Luther became a monk, 
‘and a few years later Professor of Philosophy and 
Theology at-Wittenberg. In 1510 he visited Rome 
on business connected with his order. 

Soon after, he publicly expressed his strong op- 
‘position to the sale of indulgencies, and from that 
time, his antagonism to the See of Rome steadily 
increased, and in 1520 he was formally excom- 
taunicated by the Pope. » 

The following year, he was: summoned by Em- 
_peror Charles V.°to the Diet of Worms, where he 
strenuously defended his doctrines, but without 
avail, He was declared an outlaw, and on his re: 
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turn, was surprised and taken prisoner in the Thu- 
ringian forest. 

This was done, however, by his friend the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, in order to ensure his safety, for 
his enemies were vigilant and eager for his cap- 
ture. 

He was carried by order of Frederic to the 
Wartburg, where he pacsed ten months, disguised 
as a young nobleman. 

On his release, he returned to Wittenberg; and 
after a life of unceasing toil, this bold reformer 
and founder of religious liberty in Germany died 
at Eisleben, on the eighteenth of February, 1546. 

After visiting the house in which he died, we 
went also to the church where he used to preach ; 
and in another ancient church saw the font in 
which he was baptized. 

Can you not easily imagine how the present van- 
ishes, and we seem to be really living in those old, 
old times ? 

Everything speaks to us of him; and in the 
streets where he once walked, and in the houses 
where he lived and tanght, the influence of this 
brave reformer who died centuries ago is felt like 
a visible presence. 

But, after all, I like best to think of him during 
these months of imprisonment in the Wartburg. 
Shut out from all the busy world, supposed by 
many to be dead, alone and safe in this lovely re- 
treat, his weary spirit must have found a blessed 
rest. 

While here, he completed his translation of the 
Bible. 

His room in the Wartburg is still shown to 
strangers, as he left it; and standing at the high 
window, we look down through the charming val- 
ley of Eisenach, and think of the days which seem 
not so very far away, when a zealous Christian 
and noble man found here a shelter; and surely 
the mountains and trees that speak to us to-day 
must have breathed peace and comfort and strength 
into the soul of Martin Luther. 

—_——__+oo——_—__—_——_ 
For the Compani 
STOLEN! 
By Alma. 

A little figure outside my door on a clear, cold 
winter’s morning, standing on the steps with only 
a thin flannel night-dress on. 

“Why, Lista! what in the world are you stand- 
ing there for ?” I said. 

The child looked up. I shall never forget the 
expression of that white little face, never! Child- 
ish grief, awe, horror, and a certain fixed patience, 
that were unutterably pathetic, all blended in a 
countenance that had hardly seen seven summers, 
and yet was so unchildish. 

It was a lovely, winsome face, and a happy 
heart she had, in spite of her surroundings. 

Two years the Bensons had lived in our village, 
and they were disliked by everybody. The woman 
was handsome, though masculine in manner and 
feature, and her husband, a man much older than 
herself, lounged round the tavern, and did odd 
jobs for the neighbors. 

Their house stood in the midst of a great field, 
and one could not but admire the industry of the 
woman, for every season she dug and planted with 
her own hands, and in spite of the depredations of 
outlaws and animals, succeeded in gathering in a 
small harvest. 

But the chief feature of interest in these people 
and the forlorn place was the little girl, little Ca- 
lista Benson. So beautiful she was, with hair like 
tumbled sunbeams, and eyes of wonderful bright- 
ness, and lips that made you long to kiss them, 
that even strangers paid her involuntary homage. 

Whether she swung on the broken gate, picked 
chips in the road, climbed trees, or reached her 
pretty brown hand through the railings to appro- 
priate a flower that certainly belonged to her 
neighbor, she was invariably bewitching. Every- 
body liked her, but she was too shy to be friendly. 

I had often seen her passing my window, and 
she always returned my smile. Sometimes I gave 
her flowers or fruit, striving to ineulcate a bit of a 
moral lesson as I did so, until the little creature at 
last came often to see me and chat in a soft, musi- 
cal voice that was very sweet to hear. 

She would never come in the house, however, 
and it was several days since I had seen her, till 
the morning when I was astonished at sight of 
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This was terrible. I despatched somebody to 
the little one’s home, and my husband went for 
the doctor, who, when he saw my charge lying in 
@ comatose state, shook his head and looked very 
grave. 

The fearful story of the murder was soon veri- 
fied, The interior of that miserable dwelling, and 
the sight it presented, I will not attempt to describe. 
A pitcher half-full of whiskey upon the inpaint- 
ed table revealed the cause of this swift and sure 
retribution. Both the man and his wife had been 
drinking hard. They disagreed about something 
with reference to the child, quarrelled, and with 
one terrific blow, the man had killed his wife. 

He was found asleep, quite unconscious of the 
deed he had done, committed to jail, and in some 
three or four months, paid the penalty of his crime. 
Not long after he had been carried away from 
the place, I received the following scrawl, which I 
was a long time deciphering, and which I will not 
attempt to produce in the original orthography : 
“DEAR MADAM,—I want to tell you, and make a clean 
breast of gaa pram dy Idie, that Calista is not our 
child. She was took, three years ago, from a front yard 
on —— Street, Chicago; and me and my wife carried 
her off, first to San Francisco, and then back to Boston, 
and then where we lived last. If you write there, I 


think the man’s name was Sales, and he was a hatter. 
The shop was side of the house. Yours, 


“JOEL BENSON.” 

Of course I lost no time in writing to the address 
given, and in less than a fortnight, I received an 
answer to the effect that Mr. Sales had lost a child 
in the manner described; a little girl three years 
old ; that the mother died within the year of grief; 
that the father was at present in Texas, but 
that news had been sent him of the child’s 
whereabouts. 

I immediately wrote to the father that I 
was very fond of the child, and would be 
willing to adopt her in case that he had re- 
sumed any new relations; and there, for the 
time, the correspondence ceased. 

Meantime, the child did not seem to recover 
her usual health. In vain we looked for the 
golden hours when she should be her own 
beautiful self again. 

More and more lovely she grew with every 
day’s decadence, but it was the spiritual beauty 
of coming death. She was always dreaming 
of gardens full of little children ; and one night 
she laid her weary 
head on my arm, 
as she said,— 

“All the dear lit- 
tle children are 
calling me. They 
are playing in a 
great garden, and 
have wreaths and 
baskets of flowers 
in their hands. I 
want to go and 
play with them.” 

Then, her face 
taking on a glory 
that I never saw in a human countenance before, 
she suddenly lifted herself, and in a sort of joyful 
surprise, exclaimed, “Oh, there’s my dear mam- 
ma!” sank back on my arm again, and slept the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

Some two months afterward, a careworn but 
fine-looking man came to my house and asked for 
the little girl that was stolen from him so many 
years before. 

AllI could do was to take him to the village 
churchyard, and show him the small mound, and 
the slender shaft above it, on which was chiselled 
simply the words, “She has found her mother at 
last.” 





—\—__or——__—_——_ 
CARE OF NAILS. 


Some persons insist that the finger-nails are 
signs of character. The slender tapering nail, 
they say, indicates a refined nature which is some- 
times accompanied by a shrewish temper. The 
broad, stubby nail suggests natural coarseness 
which may be allied to good-nature. Whether 
these are signs or not, it is true that the care of 
the nails reveals personal habits as to clean- 
liness. 

Nails may be greatly improved, both in shape 
and color, by proper attention. The best appli- 
ance is a nail brush used in water softened by the 
addition of a little borax and really fine toilet 


her, barefooted and in* her night-dress, waiting in | soap. 


the snow. 

I soon had the door open, and even then I had 
to coax her to enter. 

“Why, you poor little bit of ice!” I said, as I 
took the poor baby in my arms, “what did you 
come over here for in the cold? Is anything 
wrong at home? Is mamma sick ?” 

The mite shook her head, made a plunge towards 
me, clung to my dress, hiding her face in its folds, 
and began to sob so hard that it shook her little 
frame all over. It seemed as if her heart would 
break. i 

“Tell me, darling!” I said, trying to disengage 
’ her fingers, and at last she sobbed,—. 

“Maminy’s dead!” 

“Why, my dear!” I said, in consternation, for I 
had bought some cranberries of her mother only 
the night before, and « more perfect picture of 
health I never saw, 

“Dead! When did shedie? How did she die ?” 


Leaked, 
_ “Pappy her!” The sentence was a shriek. 
ee et ee Spay & 





In well-brushed and well-cared-for nails the lit- 
tle curtain-like rim which surrounds them is well 
pushed or rolled back, displaying generally a deli- 
cate little crescent at the root. The skin of the fin- 


nail. 

In paring snd trimming the shape given should 
always be as long an oval as possible. To cut a 
nail squarely off gives the finger-end a stubby look. 

The corners should be varefully and closely cut, 
and the centre left rather long, so as to give the 
long oval shape. 

In cleaning the nails the knife should never 
scrape off the inner substance of the nail, as this 
renders the edge opaque and muddy in appearance, 
whereas it should be transparent. t 

ee, ee ae 
by rubbing with the towel when drying the 


children should be carefully guarded. It is rnin- 
ous to the very structure of the nail, and once 
acquired, is one of the most difficult habits to break. 








Ka 


ger should never be allowed to grow up on. the’ 


The habit of biting the nails is one against which | 


women, but more especially men, have a habit of 
biting their nails when reading or studying, of 
which they are perfectly unconscious. 

Not a few lawyers and clergymen occur to mind 
whose nails ar) almost a deformity as a result of 
this habit. 

ee 
For the Companion Supplement. 
TURTLE-HUNTING. 


“Bears is walkin’. There’ll be fun to-night, you 
just better believe it!” 

This was said by Jim, my Indian River guide, 
as he burst into the camp from a morning stroll 
on the beach. My hammock was hung between 
two palmettos in a grove of water-oaks, on a nar- 
row peninsula of sand between the broad Indian 
River lagoon and the Atlantic. 

It is a wonderful region, that long stretch of 
sand that separates the lagoons of the east coast 
of Florida from the ocean. It is nearly three hun- 
dred miles in length, broken here and there by a 
river that forces itself through, in some places five 
miles in breadth, in others but a few hundred 
yards across. 

It is mainly covered with scrub, low trees, in- 
terspersed with saw-palmetto and thorny plants, 
and is the home of many deer, wild-cats, panthers 
at times, and hordes of raccoons.and ’possums. 
Rattlesnakes are often met with here, and make 
things lively for an inexperienced hunter who 
hears their rattle for the first time. 

We were camped near the inlet of Indian River, 
where fish were so 
plentiful that we 
had but to drop a 
line into the water 
to geta bite; and 
by throwing a 
hook into the 
ocean surf, we 
could at any time 
draw out an im- 
mense bass, 
enough for a din- 
ner. 

We were waiting 
for turtles ; we had 
come over from the 
great bird-swamp$ 
of the mainland, 
and good turkey- 
shooting and deer- 
hunting, on pur- 
pose to vary our 
diet of game by 
one of turtle-eggs 
—and perhaps with 
turtle-steak. 

This was good 
news that Jim 
brought me,—that 
bears were walk- 
ing the beach,— 
for bears never walk the ocean beach without an 
object, and that object is—turtle eggs. 

They live in the great cypress swamps of the 
west side of the river, crossing to the coast. at the 
season of turtle-laying, never a week too soon or 
too late. They are good swimmers, but are some- 
times overtaken and killed in the water. Only the 
week before, one had been pursued by some men 
in my boat. 

They caught up with him, and one of them 
made a blow at him with a hatchet, when he turned 
about and attacked the boat, getting one paw over 
the rail. The men were frightened and desisted, 
wisely concluding it better to let him escape than 
to run the risk of swamping the boat. 

To return to the camp: “Bears is walkin’,” 
said Jim, ‘and turkles is crawlin’; and if we don’t 
give both a lively time, jest put me down for an 
apple-blossom.” 

When Jim was particularly saniguine about 
anything, he always made the modest request 
to be recorded as an apple-blossom in case of 
failure. 

We ate breakfast, and then took our guns and 
went to the beach, where the great waves came in 
tumultuously, and dashed up the smooth sand. 
He walked ahead, and I followed in his tracks until 
we reached a spot where the sand was softer, and 
we sank ankle-deep. 

“There! don’t you see them tracks, jest like 
you'd stuck the top of your head in the sand? 
Them’s bear-tracks.” 

“Now look here,” continued he, going further 
-down, and calling my attention to a broad trail 
that led up from the water to near the border of 
beach-grass, “that’s a turkle track.” 

Two deep grooves were drawn in the sand by 
the turtle’s fins as it had drawn its heavy body up 
the sand, between which was a broad furrow made 
by the body itsclf. The turtle had floundered over 
the sand with apparently aimless intent, and had 
gone back to the sea without depositing her eggs, 


















seemingly not satisfied with the spot. 
The bear had come up from the south along the 
‘each, and hai stopped here and dng in several 


places, misled by the turtle’s trail into the belief 
that she had laid ‘her eggs here; from this point, 
he had gone off into the scrub to look for oysters 
on the river shore, Jim said. 
“No matter; theyll both be back 

tn Pra Ba Povo nary 
the turkle’l! be back to lay her ie 
back to look after the turkle, 
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Saying which, with a chuckle, Jim led the way 
up the beach to look for fresh tracks. 

We found another trail, but no eggs, though all 
our observations showed us that there was a good 
prospect for the night. There was a moon that 
night, a moon that flooded even the dark grove 
where our hammocks were hung, and as we reached 
the beach equipped for spending at” least half a 
night on the sand, it was almost as light as day. 
It was about eight o'clock when we reached the 
spot we had first examined. I was posted there, 
and Jim hastened on a mile further. 

A tangled mass of scrub palmetto, with thick 
roots and broad leaves, overhung an excavation in 
a sand-bank; near and beneath this, in a hollow 
and in deep shade, I took my seat. No sound 
broke upon the air except that of the surf; not a 
living or moving object was in sight in all the long 
stretch of beach I could command on either side 
of me. 


Spreading an old coat upon the sand, I sat down 
with my gun across my knee and waited. Our 
desire was to get the turtle as she left for the sea 
after leaving her eggs, and also to identify the ex- 


act spot in which she placed them. 


After the eggs are once buried in the sand, this 
is no easy matter, as there is nothing to indicate 
their presence. Experienced egg-collectors walk 
the beach, in the season, with long rods in their 
hands, with which they probe the sand; they can 
tell by the looseness or firmness of the sand 
whether it has been recently disturbed, and at 
once dig when they find a difference in the resist- 
ance offered. 

One hour, two hours, I waited. It was getting 
cold, and I was growing tired. Up and down the 
beach I looked, and saw nothing but the white 
surf and sand. 

Nothing? A dark object at that moment seemed 
to rest in the surf. Watching it, I defined it grow- 
ing into shape, and emerge upon the sand. Very 
slowly it moved up the sand, inch by inch its huge 
bulk was carried on, till it was half way up the 
beach. 

It was three hundred yards away, but I did not 
seek to Jessen the distance between us, for fear it 
would return to the sea at sight of me. When it 
had reached its destination and begun to dig would 
be the safest period. 

At last it seemed to have settled upon a spot to 
its mind, and commenced to fling the sand about 
with its hind flippers. Soon it had nearly hidden 
itself, and had dug a burrow, by the time I reached 
it, nearly three feet deep. 

At my approach it protruded its head and gave 
utterance to a hissing noise, but did not offer to 
escape, and I stood watching it while it laid its 
eggs in the hole. 

This took a long while, for there must have been 
nearly a hundred, and I was beginning to get im- 
patient, when it seemed to conclude it had done its 
duty for that night, and crawled out of the hole. 
It then carefully covered the eggs with sand, 
smoothing the place of deposit over with as much 
care as though one of her enemies had not been 
watching her all the time, and then prepared to 
depart. 

“ Now, madam,” thought I, “is my turn — my 
turn to turn you over.” 

The sea-turtles, once turned upon their backs, 
cannot regain their feet, consequently it is only 
necessary to turn one over to capture it for good 
and all. 

Seizing a flipper, and laying hold beneath the 
upper shell, I bore my strength against it; but in 
vain—I could not make it budge an inch. The 
turtle was not inactive all this time, for it was 
scratching desperately, throwing up great showérs 
of sand, which nearly blinded me, and all the 
while working its way towards the sea. 

I shouted for Jim; but he was far out of hear- 
ing, and I was obliged to struggle on alone. It 
was humiliating to have to give up. I could at 
least, I thought, prevent the turtle from reaching 
the water till Jim’s arrival. 

But though I exerted all my strength, she grad- 
ually lessened the distance between herself and the 
water, and finally was within a rod of it. 

A thought struck me, if I could shoot her in the 
head, I might wound her badly enough to stop her, 
if it did not kill. I started up the beach for my 
gun, where I had left it leaning against the bank, 
seized it, and darted back—just as the water closed 
over the turtle’s back. 

This was an awful disappointment; our turtle 
steaks had gone to sea, but the eggs were left. 
Digging them out, however, was not so easily nor 
so quickly done as I had imagined it would be. 
With my hands I could not begin to make the 
progress the turtle had made with her ; 
but after a while they lay uncovered, and 
out, one after another, eight dozen eggs. 

These eggs were about two inches in diameter, 

white,*covered with a leathery skin; they are not 
20 good, in my opinion, as the eggs of a fowl, hav- 
ing a mealy feeling in the mouth. 

T lay the eggs in a pile, and waited for Jim. It 
was an hour before he came along, swinging in his 
hand an opossum he had captured in the serub. 

His was great; but when I 


disappointment 
showed him the track of the ar rg the 
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This is evidenced by the fact that some men and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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He sciindpodlt to me as we ienin alias “The 
bear aint been here to-night, that’s certin; but 
he’s goin’ to be here to-morrer. I’m willin’ to bet 
a heap on it.” 

Jim was always willing to “bet a heap on to- 
morrer.” He looked forward cheerfully to “to- 
morrer” as a time of possible pleasure. 

Frep. BEvERLY. 
——<er—_—__—_—- 


PRIMITIVE COURTING. 


According to the historian of the Detroit Free Press, 
the people of Michigan, thirty years ago, were so frank 
and truthful that a stranger could trade horses with 
them with no fear of getting the worst of the bargain. 
In illustration of these primitive manners the following 
story of a courtship is told: 

Exactly thirty years ago this month a widower from 


New York State ap} ed in Lansing on business. That 
— business car: him over to De Witt, eight miles 


“While on the way he stopped at a log farm-house to 
warm his cold fingers. He was warmly welcomed by 
the pioneer and his wife, both of whom were well along 
in years, and after some general talk, the woman 

ueried : 
i I right in thinking you are a widower?” 
o es.” 


“Did you come out here to find a wife?” 

“Partly.” 

“Did anybody tell you of our Susie?” 
“No. 


“Well, we've got as bouncing a girl of twenty-two as 
you ever set eyes on. She’s good-looking, healthy, and 
good-tempered, and I think she’ll like your looks.” 

“Where is she? 

“Over in the Stile here, chopping down a coon 
tree. Shall I blow the Worn for her? 

“No. If you'll keepan eye on my horse, I’ll find her.” 

“Well, there’s: nothing stuck up or affected about 
Susie. She'll say- yed@jor no as soon as she looks you 
over. If you want her, don’t be afraid to say so.” 

The stranger heard the sound of her axe and followed 
it. He found her just as the tree was ready to fall. She 
was a stout, good-looking girl, swinging the axe like a 
man, and in two minutes he had decided to say: 

“Susie, ’m a widower from New York State. I’m 
thirty-nine years old, have one child, own a good farm, 
and I want a wife. Will you go back home with me?” 

She leaned on the axe and looked at him for half a 
minute, and then replied : 

“Can’t say for certain. 
oft my mind.” 

She sent the tree crashing to the earth, and with his 
her killed five coons, which were stowed away ina 
.nonow. 

“Well, what do you say?” he asked, as the last coon 

“and by the time you 


stopped kicking. 

“Pm your’n!” was the tg de 
get back from DeWitt I'll have these pelts off and 
tacked up and be ready for the preacher!” 

He returned to the house, told the old folks that he 
should bring a preacher back with him, and at dusk 
that evening the twain were married. 

Hardly an hour had been wasted in courting, and yet 
he took home one of the best girls in the State of 
Michigan. 


Just wait till I get these coons 


+o —— 
STOPPED BY JELLY-FISH. 


Those who live near the sea-coast are familiar with 
the fish, The name implies the delicacy of its 
structure, for the jelly-fish is a masa of living jelly. So 
unresisting is its bodily fabric, that when lifted from the 
sea it seems to drain away into a shapeless pulp. “An 
English writer compares it to the Scotch minister’s ser- 
mon, which, as an old lady said, had ‘‘nae vitals.” 

But deli and gas are jelly-fishes, when 
seen pulsating, one by one, through the summer-sea, 
they ne been known, when combined in masses, to 
stop an ocean steamer. 

¢ » s in. September, a year ago, the Crocodile, 
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an English steamship, was brought to a full stop, while WYGANT & (0. 

near roy equator, by a school of jelly-fish. ae Street, Ch every- 
They ‘appeared in myriads,” we mee a oa possenaeet » “ag | Where above cuts te Mm 

far as the eye could reach, and the thousands cf Tumi- 


nous bodies floating fairyland the cae gave the appear- 
ance of a seene from fi 

“Some of the fish got itxo = strainers of the condens- 
ers and blocked the holes, so that the water could not 
peor Leng mtnenas pie my the vacuum went down 
and t en iy.” 

“The ot sm he continues, ‘ became 
so heated that we had to stop steaming altogether, take 
off the strainers and clear them. Three attempts were 
made to steam, and each failed from the same cause. 

‘In this way we were delayed no less than five hours; 


halt and stand for hours in panting helplessness. 
—_———~@r— 

THE MINISTER’S COW. 

It isa good thing for a preacher to “stick to his txt.” 


But if he is tied to it, it may ran away with him, es- 
pecially if it goes on all fours. An exchange tells this 











SHOPPING BY MAIL 
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pe a Pn roe Pin the United ‘States will fine fina it 
wee Vv see samples of our new - 


Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, COLORED AND 
BLACK, WOOLEN GOODS, ETC., 

IN ALL THE oe STYLES, 

MAILED FREE UPON 

APPLICATION. 
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Children’s. “Ladies” and Misses’ Cotton Underwear, Boys’ 
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for finest goods. e have the largest 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this commaey and our nee order business is only 
uali thé Bon Marche of Paris, We neither mis- 
represent nor deal in worthless articles. 
ur mail matter represents every State in the Union, 
-daily. Our system of filling orders a is perfect and 
expeditious. Our invariable rule is to give those not 
present to make their own selections, the best apeice. 
All goods not perfectly satisfactory are cheerfully 
changed, or the weeey refunded. Our sole motive Me te to 


please our customers. 


for Spring and Su: 
Do not fail to 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


mmer will be more complete a ever. 
send for one imm 
you nothing, eo may be 
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Washington and Avon Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
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Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
IQustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
0 Send for catalogue. 





Pome | and fin- 
rings, ebony 
egs, 
niaid 
earl 
ail- 
piece, 
fine bow with ivory and 

silvered frog, in violin box. Book and Instruction, 558 
> music, including vai of Pinsfore.. By express 
.50. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as $10. 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so small a suin is sel- 
dom offered. Order at once, and secure a g ain. 
Address G. H. wr: BATES & CC., Importers, Boston, Mass. 
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GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA. 


aes a thorough Ehowiedge ¢ of = “natu 


ral laws which 
rn the 0 a nutrition, 

and by Sronneta application of the fine properties of well- 
ected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately-flavored beverage which may save us 
y heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jadicioux use of 
— articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there isa weak point, We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ee yd wet 
fortified with pure blood and a properly-nourished fram 


Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in tins ( (MEI saa, 
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ES EPPS & C 
Homeopathic Chemists, Bane FE Eng. 
Makers of pans rk Chocolate Essence for afternoons. 
Boston Depot: Otrs CLAPP & Son, 3 Beacon Street. 
New York and d Chicago: Smitn & VANDERBEEK. 


ACCENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
is a bon useful article. It 
hangs on the wall out of the 
reach. of "the “little ones,” holds 










tive places. is is the 
best selling article ag EVER 
Saw. One little girl, 9 years 
old, in Iowa, sold in Loe vy 
nt in igan has sold 
at retail since last 
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F. N ETTEN, 
SEWING COMPANION. 208 La Baile ‘St, Chicago, i. 











TILTOWS DESIGN CARDS, 


For Hand Painting in Water Colors. 





Any Number, 50 to 100, White and d Black. 
THEY ARE oh. READY to put into the Shuttle, 








rated Tea Set of 44 


came in good order, and gave me full ft eon. 


dinner-set and caster; and 
getting up the clubs. 


as premium, arrive 
pleased, and will do y Wespe for a company. 


paid at list prices, to those who wish for choice 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at 


OOLONGS, JAPANS, ENG. BREAKFASTS. 
PP | Se! me OLD and YOUNG HYSONS, at 
50, 60, 75, and $1.00 per Ib. 

FORMOSAS and BLACK JAPANS, 65, 75, 
» and $1.00. 

See Dune, FOOCHOW and NING 
YONG, 75 cents, and $1.00. 

ASSAM and ORANGE PEKOE, 85c., $1.10. 
Below are a en of the many Premiums offered: 
With a $5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster. 
Witha aSi0 Order we send an English China Tea Set 


of 5 pi 

Wit ha “S15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish aan Butter-Dish; or an EnglishjChina Deco- 
pieces. 
With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 


106 pieces, 


We have hundreds of letters like the following :— 
WARREN, R. I., Aug. 25, 1880. 
GENTLEMEN :—The dinner-set and tea-set sent by you 
Yours respectfully, HALL. 
NOANK, CONN, Aug. 20 1880. 
GENTLEMEN:—I was very much pleased with my tea, 
think they were well worth 
"Respectfully, ANNA SAWYER. 
WESTON, Mo., Jan, 3, 1880, 
$20 one for Tea, with Dinner Set 
safely New Year’s Eve. Am much 


GENTLEMEN :—M 


ec’ 
ee LLEN M. WILLIAMS. 
TAUNTON, MASS., May 22, 1880. 
GENTLEMEN? —My order for $60 arrivgd safely Satur- 
am perfectly satisfied with the premium. 


This sakes | the seventh order I have sent you, and shall 
soon send you another. Yours eee 


A C, LYNCH. 
We also send Teas by mail, without premium, postage 


9 
ome 


For full Price and 2 gga Lists, send us Postal, with 


address plainly wri 


Mention the Gonranson. 


CREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





SELF ACTING 
DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 


—— 
INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
486 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW SEAL 

of the World’s Dispensary Medical Association of Buf- 
falo, of which Dr. R. V. Pierce is president, consisting 
of a figure of Aisculapius, the Father of Medicine, sur- 
mounting the globe, fitly symbolizes the world-wide rep- 
utation gained by the Family Medicines of Dr. Pierce 
now manufactured by this incorporated company and 
sold in all parts of the world. With a mammoth estab- 
lishment, the World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ Hotel in 
Buffalo, and a correspondingly large branch- establish- 
ment in London, this Association make medicines for 
the whole world—not only that, but they personally ex- 
amine and treat with special medicines thousands of 
cases. Among the most celebrated of the proprietary or 
family medicines are Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, the great blood-purifier, and Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets (little pills)—and Dr. Pierce's 
Compound Extract of Smart-Weed—for bowei affec- 
tions, colds and painful attacks, as colic, neura‘zia, and 
rheumatism, — Favorite Prescription furnishes relief 
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JACOB BROWN, Deeks from weaknesses, and kindred affections. All sold by 
Retail_“ by the leading druggists. 
Zephyr Wool Stores. RUBBER STORM CAP. A 3 Capfor 75 Cts. 
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Tt is 


Something New and Good. 


_ Balance Spring Suspender 


It is easy, comfortable and durable. There is no rubber used in 

its construction, and no material to spojl by age or heat. The elastic 
iotie § mgcame tmecceenracrsec aheay ey Ate aie Sa apace 
position 


FT aaenecmediabtheataten. If you do net find it, we will send it, 


THE 


PATENTED IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


a of appetite boll NIC for the cure of sper 
oss eupetite i ete. 


CO. For sale 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL PENS 











and motion of the body, and retailing at the 
‘Popular Price of 25 Cents. 
onthe a with great favor by the dealers and public 
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A POET-COBBLER. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson said he loved “ta good hater.” 
Be had reason to love himself, for he hated many men 
and several nations. His dislike of the Scotch was pro- 
verbial, and found expression even in his Dictionary, 
the last place for a man to vent his prejudices. “Oats,”— 
wrote the great definer,—‘“in England food for horses; 
in Scotiand for men.” 

“Yes,” retorted a Scotchman, as he read it, “and 
where will you find such horses as in England, or such 
men as in Scotland?” 

Oatmeal has been end d by the | faculty as 
excellent brain food. Scotland, where it is eaten by all 


Ai. 





cases of nervous debility, and as a tonic‘after fevers. 
W. B. FLETCHER, M. D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (Communicated, 
50 rs ~res, Game of Authors, 1 5: 
sent fcr 2c. F. L. Clinton, Clintonville, 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sany 











free. TaYLor Bros, & Co., Cleveland, 0! 
LiXttapics ree. Address W.- Bowdlteh, Boston, Mass. 
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TY MANUFACTURING Co., North Haven, Conn, 
commission, 25 per ct. Geo. KGreen & 
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six months, with great satisfaction, in a large number of 
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for circular. B. 7 ee iON’ 
New Church Street, New 
12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list of cards, also full partic- 
ulars concerning our two new Self- 
a Inking Presses. The “Best,” price $6 
and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years. 





classes, might be cited to authenticate t 
In fact, many of her poets, geologists, essayists and 
historians, could truthfully have used the motto which 
Sydney Smith proposed for the Edinburgh Review,— 
“We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal.” 

Bat whether it is due to an oatmeal diet, or to her 
charches and schools, or to her magnificent scenery, so 
replete with poetic associations, the fact is that Scot- 
land has produced an astonishing number of poets from 
her brawny peasants. Ploughmen, shepherds, weavers 
and cobblers have been enrolled in the guild, while the 
best writer of descriptive geology, Hugh Miller, whose 
prose is poetry, was a stone-mason. 


One of the poet-cobblers was John Younger, who 
kept a little shop at St. Boswell, a small village not far 
from Edinburgh. John was also an ardent angler, and 
had been from the time he could handle ‘‘a rowan tree- 
sapling, a thread and bent preen.” At his workshop 
one would be sure to meet the anglers of the district, 
anxious to get a hint as to the best trout-pool or salmon- 
water. 

But when John was seen to throw down the shoes he 
was cobbling and spread a sheet of paper upon the lap- 
stone, his visitors kept quiet. They knew that then he 
was neither cobbler nor fisherman, but a “rapt, in- 
spired” t. When the inspiration had passed into 
written lines, John’s visitors had a treat awaiting them 
if they would but listeh to the poet. 

Such was John’s reputation as a fisherman and writer, 
that the editor of Blackwood’s ine secured from 
him an article on ‘Salmon Fishing,” and fora long time 
it was the text-book to which anglers refe ‘ 

When Prince Albert offered three prizes for the best 

* essays on the temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the 
aims ayy ee A ’s friends, afler much persuasion, 





a competitor. 
He ad sae oe hours to write the essay, for 
the announcement arrived late to the vil , and 


much time had been spent in overcoming the co bler’s 
diffidence. 

But his essay won the second prize. As soon as the 
news of John’s success reached St, Boswell, bonfires 
blazed and the church-bell rang. 

John was a poor man, and hadn’t a decent suit of 
clothes. But his neighbors were determined that he 
should go to London and receive the prize in person 
in yt Hall. So they rigged him out in their “Sunday 
5 gee the Scottish cobbler stood before Prince 
Albert. 

The t-cobbler, as was befitting “‘a brother of the 
angle,” was a , quiet, considerate, gentle man. His 
wife, Nannie, of whom he wrote,— 

“Mid a’ the thoughts that trouble me, 
The saddest thought of ony, 
Is wha may close the other's e pee 
May it be me or Naunie?™ 
became blind from cataract on both eyes. 

Often when seated on his workbench, and visitors 
were discussing fishing or politics, for John was as 
ardent a politician as an angier, he would steal away to 
the adjoining room. 

Here in a chair by the ingle-menk [fire-side corner] 
sat the poor Sirtplees blind wife, always listening for the 
sound of the step that told of the coming of the one man 
she loved. 

Taking her hand, the old man would whisper a tender 
word, and bending down, kiss her. Wiping away a 
tear, John would return to his lapstone, while she 
would count the minutes till be came again. 

That was the poetry of the heart, which, when it 
passed from the tender caress into rhyme, said :-— 


“Though teeth are fled pore ga grown grey, 
She's yet so kind and ca: 

Love — outlasts you ae Ss heyday 
Is the love I bear my Nannie.” 


John did not leave his Fannie lonely, he closed her 
“e’e,” for she departed four years before he left the 
body. eet US %G 

GERMAN FIREMEN AND FIRES. 

An American who should happen to be in a German 
town, say Heidelberg, when an alarm of fire sounded 
would be surprised at the quiet, formal style in which 
the firemen made themselves ready, before taking out 
the “machine.” They put on their uniform, black their 
boots, and do sundry little things to improve their ap- 
pearance. The reason why they do not “run,” as do 
American firemen, is given, as follows, by the Boston 
Herald: 


ngs in Germany, as a rule, are all fire-proof. 
With tile roofs, tile or stone floors, walls and 
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TO GARD COLLECTORS. {,s:ss%candde. sts 


Twenty nice ones for ic. IL _ 
wi Address Eon Oss, Camp Campello, 
Biihsea 


UTLIFUL ILLUMIN.ATED BOOK-MARK and 
ey Gataio fe for 6 cents; 2 for 0 cents. 
BURT & ORENTI kman 
HE FOLIO, the Favorite Musical M 


. 6 Bee St.. New York. 
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ayear. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Bosto 
Bi PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts, 
sells ra: “3 for cts. Catalogue free. 
M. SPENC 12 Washington St., jon, Mass. 
Writi t Al 
SHORT HA 1AND a at < . 
y. TS. when ae 


ect. Send for ciroular.” Oswego, N.Y. 


MAD4EASz, the Soaps Car- Wie of Amer- 
ica, whose fine pen ery where, will send 
ie eens wr written cards ¥ wie your my Aes for 25 cts. 
Ollege, Jersey City, N.J. 
BARLOW'S THE F —., WASH S gio ge 
For Sale by Groce: 
INDIGO BLUE +B. WILTBERGER ? 
233 N. Second St., Philadel 
VEno3 x CHAMPION 
E'Neepsa ADDING 
the latest Mechanical Curiosity! rrr oy raat 
EFFICIENT. aor ryt mistakes or mental! strai 
Agents wanted.) $1.00. UNDERWOOD & oO. 
Box D, 21, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


will be epees toa ho. wil Panta boy yt in 
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address J. R. AND. DERSON. ’ Now} York P.O. 
SORRENTO WOODS. 
A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 


for price-list. GEO, M. WAx & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
































. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns, Any lad Low! 
make them from rags or yarn at a triflin 
for omer 


rofl nt business to agents, Circ 
Sa 3. FROST & CO. 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
HUMAN HAIR COoODS, 
300 Grand St., N. Y. Ci Mwy t 





ins in Switches, ‘urls, 

ete. The ay 8 <"y° in Front 
and’ Stage “Wits. Hat ‘aves, Street 
and Stage Wigs, Hair Jew: 
Hair Devices. Our latest Catalogue 
and Price-list, with » illustrations, 
mailed free, and goods sent C. 0. D: 
with privilege of returning. 








ALL THAT ART GAN ACCOMPLISH — 


In beautifying, strengthening and preserving the human 
hair is effected by Burnett's Cocoaine, This incomparable 
Hair Dressing imparts a glossiness that is healthy and 
natural. Instead of possessing the heating, rancid qual- 
ities of all anima! p: such as bear's grease, &c., 
it is a cooling vegetable oll, extremely agreeable and 
cleanly. The Cocoaine dresses the hair perfectly without 
greasing, drying or stiffening it. 











NEW RIGH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changesin avery a — Many who Ly hig = ~ ya 
I M5 night from } Many wh 
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THE HARD-PAN PACKAGE 


Contains one beautiful Chrom 





and Ornaments; % e t Chromo 
shes’ Fancy, Catored Paper: ‘pimported “empotied 
y Cards; 2 ae Photo- 


oo B Perforated Mottoes: 1 Japanese Tidy 
10 Gilt Stars. All mailed free for 57c. taken. 
B. F. GOULD, WL ay a 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


EREOPTICONS of all 
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BITIONS, “&e. business for a man 

with small n for Coll Sunday 

and Amusement. Send stamp for 116 S poge | wuich 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., 
























































































































THE SUN FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads THE SUN. In the editions of thir 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody wil} 
find: 

I, All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE SUN long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fulness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

II. Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized Importance than upon its interest to man- 
kind. From morning to morning THE SUN prints a con- 
tinued story of the lives of real men and women, and of 
their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. This story 
is more varied and more interesting than any remance 
that was ever devised. 

III. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 





“| every subject. 


IV. Honest comment. THE SuN’s habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal r to d what is praiseworthy or 
to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republican. 
VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations 
but unwavering loyalty to true democratic principles. * 
THE SUN believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the ‘efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 and 
the years immediately following will probably decide 
this supremely important contest. THE SUN believes 
that the victory will be with the people as against the 
Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the Rings 
for imperial power. 


Ai 





Our terms are as follows: 


For the Daily SUN, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 

columns, the price by mail, post-paid, is 55 cents a 

month, or $6.50 a year; or including the Sunday paper, 

an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price is 65 

cents a month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is also furnished 

separately at @1.20 a year, postage paid. 

The price of the WEEKLY Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 

columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 

sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address, I. W. ENGLAND, 
Publisher of THE Sun, New York City. 


GRAEFENBERG 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEAsEs, HEAD- 
ACHE, BiLiousNEss, INDI- 


PILLS 


Tone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


Decuate & Sm enee Ge many ailments and acciden’ 
is liable. ND tag so sai Be take 


—-> fhe ‘pala stop Blecaing’ or fal 
Chilbiains and Puce"Aches's as PON cars bande 
ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep yalew tps Ba tase cadens Se meer 
thon just J ym be hae some ofp ——— 
m just as ne ou want POND’S or none 
at af pts niyo 3 . You will not then be 
inted. ay 
“TOILET SOAP AND TOILET OREAM. 


‘They are excellent. You will never chapped hands 
or have r rough skin. “Don't you forget it.” 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 
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